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THE YOUNG SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Young comrade, rest, thy short campaign 
Is closed ere yet thou saw’st thy fue, 
Death striding o’er this peaceful plain 
With giant sweep, hath laid thee low. 
Our bugle’s note 
Shall vainly float 
Around thy dwelling, dark and drear, 
Nor martial tone, 
Nor plaintive moan 
May waken thy unconscious ear. 


Our ranks we form, but thou no more 
May’st hold thy wonted station there ; 
Relentless was the hand that tore 
The flowret from our young parterre. 
Terrific king, 
Thou cam’st to bring 
An embassy of fear and gloom, 
And round the dead, 
With solemn tread 
Conduct us to thy throne—the tomb. 


The blazon‘d banner floating wide, 
The white plume dancing o’er his crest, 
Less buoyant in their waving pride 
Than that young eye and bounding breast. 
The polish’d brow 
Is darken’d now, 
The parent’s ever darling theme ; 
And dawnings bright 
Of glory’s light, 
Have vanish’d as a morning dream. 


Now lead the sad procession on, 
Young comrade, we attend thee yet ; 
Few, fleeting days have come and gone 
Since here thy bounding step we met. 
Ours is the sigh, 
The brimful eye ; 
Nor will the manlier heart disdain 
With warrior tear 
To grace thy bier, 
Thy last slow progress o’er the plain. 


Yet ere we part a lesson give 
In the mute eloquence of death, 
And bid thy young survivors live, 
As pensioners of fleeting breath; 
O, bid us look 
To Him who broke 
The fetter, and redeem‘d the prey, 
Who died to save, 
And from the grave 
Its boasted conquest rent away. 


MY CHILDHOOD’S TUNE. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 

And hast thou found my soul again— 

Though many a shadowy year hath past 

Across its chequered path since when 

I heard thy low notes last? 


They come with the old pleasant sound 
Long silent—but remembered soon, 
With all the fresh green memories wound 
About my childhood’s tune ! 


I left thee far among the flowers 

My hand shall seek as wealth no more ;— 
The lost light of those morning hours 

No sunrise can restore. 


And life hath many an early cloud 
That darkens as it nears the noon,— 
But all their broken rainbows crowd 
Back with my childhood’s tune ! 


Thou hast the whisper of young leaves 
That told my heart of spring begun,— 
The bird’s song by our hamlet eaves 
Poured to the setting sun : 


And voices heard—how long ago! 
By winter’s hearth or autumn’s moon; 

y have grown old and altered now— 
All but my childhood’s tune ! 


At our last meeting, Time had much 
To teach, and | to learn ; for then 


| Mine was a trusting wisdom, such 
As will not come again. 


| I had not seen life's harvests fade 

| Before me in the days of June :— 

But thou—how hath the spring time stayed 
With thee, my childhood’s tune ! 


I had not learnt that love which seemed 
So priceless might be poor and cold ; 
Nor found whom once | angels deemed 
Of coarse and common mould 


I knew not that the world’s hard gold 

Could iar outweigh the heart’s best boon :— 
And yet, thou speakest as of old 

My childhood’s pleasant tune ! 


I greet thee as the dove that crossed 

M y ath, among time’s breaking waves, 
With olive-leaves of memory lost— 

Or shed perchance on graves. 

The tree hath grown up wild and rank, 

With blighted boughs—that time may prune ; 
But blessed were the dews it drank 

From thee, my childhood’s tune ! 


Where rose the stranger city’s hum 
By many a princely mart and dome, 
Thou comest—even as voices come 
To hearts that have no home. 


A simple strain to other ears, 

| And lost amid the tumult soon ;— 

But dreams of love and truth and tears 
Were in my childhood’s tune ! 


NIGHTMARE ON THE RAILS. 
“Is my special engine ready ?” 
| “Ina moment, sir; the engine-man will be here directly. What speed do 
you wish !” 

‘At least a mile a minute.” 

“ Very good, sir; the line is perfectly clear, and with only one light carriage 
it can be easily done.” 

‘T shall not want even that; | have all my despatches ready in my pocket, 
and shall go upon the engine !” 

__ “You will hardly have eyes left in your head if you do, sir. Better have a 
‘first-class carriage put to.” 

« Never fear; | am tolerably accustomed to that sort of thing. Never blink 
an eve in the longest of your tunnels.” 

« Very well, sir; you know best. ‘Tis your train, and of course you may 
either ride on the engine or in a carriage, as you please.” 
| «The engine, then; and pray be smart; every moment spent here is lost.” 
| I stood during the foregoing conversation upon the platform of an extensive 
jrailway station in a large town in the north of England. My interlocutor was 
|\the resident superintendent. I was the bearer of despatches of great import- 
jance for a London morning newspaper, and somewhat more than three hours 
was the utmost space of time | could afford to shoot over the 200 miles of 
‘rail which separated me from the office in the Strand. 
| It was 4 pleasant summer evening, and the rich radiance of the setting sun 
streamed through the skylights of the huge iron roof, and sparkled among the 
iweb of interlaced bars and bolts which stretched, in vistas of angles and lozen- 
iges, and all manner of mathematical figures beneath it—the metallic rafters of 
ithe terminus. On the half-dozen rails which divided the two platforms lay, as 
jusual, long strings of first and second-class carriages, in the process of being 
furbished up by a lazy gang of corduroy-clad porters On the left line of rails 
jstood my special engine, bright and brazen, and shrieking as it shot its spiral 
|column of rushing, whistling steam upwards from the brass cone, which appeared 
| to act as chimney for the fierce vapour. 

Some half-dozen porters, policemen, and newsvenders, stood carelesslv about 
ito see the start; and the stoker of the * special,” a greasy-looking mass of 
| soiled fustian, with a wonderfully dirty face, clambered mechanically about the 
engine, after the manner of his tribe, listlessly rubbing the gleaming metal with 
a handful of oily rags. 

I was growing fidgety and impatient. Throwing a glance upwards, | saw 
that the sun no longer lighted the high windows—the station was fast assuining 
ithe dusky grey of the evening. 

* What can be the matter with Westhorpe *” exclaimed the superintendent. 


“He don’t stay long here if that’s the way he does his duty.” 


*[ have sent two porters after him,” said a policeman ; “ he reported himself 
‘fit for duty this morning.” 


| “ What! He has been ill!” said I. 

__ “He's ne‘er the same inan, sir, since Mary Slane died so suddenly,” replied 
the policeman. 

| Oh, bother! we can't allow love-sick engine-drivers on this line,” struck in 
ithe superintendent. 

** But why don’t you let me have another man if this Mr. Westhorpe of 


| yours is not fit for his work? You have plenty of hands, I suppose?” 
| * Why yes, sir; but the fact is, that our men have been a good deal warked 
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lately, and as Westhorpe sent word this morning that he was ready to come|| ‘“Coke—coke !” shouted Westhorpe. By the heaven above us there, do 
back to duty, we made our arrangements accordingly.” your duty, or over you goon the rails!” ' 

«Seven o'clock past,” I replied glancing at the station dial ; * if you do not The man still lingered with the spade in his hand. Westhorpe kicked open 
start me in five minutes I countermand the engine, and will have my own re- the furnace-door. I heard the roar of the fierce fire above the how! of what 
medy by law.” ‘appeared to be the tornado we were stemming. 

But before the five minutes were elapsed, the tardy engine-man made his ap- || I interposed. 
pearance. He was muffled up in a shaggy pea jacket, a handkerchief was/| ‘“] think we're getting over the ground very well,” I faltered. 
wound round the lower part of his face, and the brass-bound front of his cap Jeffries made a motion, as much as to say, - There, you see ig 
was pulled down over his forehead, but I could observe the bright hollow glare), “* You don’t want to go quicker?” said Westhorpe, speaking low and very 
of his eyes and the clammy pallor of his cheeks. Attributing these appear-| '@s'. 
ances, however, to mere passing indisposition, I took no particular notice of I shook my head. ; 
them ; nor did I remark with any attention, although it was visible enough. the|! “ Well, I do!” roared the excited man. « Coke, Jeffries, coke !” 
restless, nervous state in which the man appeared to be : his hand trembled, he And he struck the stoker a violent blow with his clenched fist. For a moment 
glanced quickly round from face to face, and then began, in an odd, fidgety man i! stood stupefied. I would have given all the world to be left safe and sound on 
ner, to button and unbutton a button in his jacket. These appearances mighr| the dreariest spot of the dreary common we were passing. Jeffries, without a 
have alarmed me at another time. but I was too eager for the start to attend to |word, took up the spade, and threw the black masses into the fire, which crack- 
them. ‘led and roared again. By its glare, as he stooped, I saw that, under its mask 

“I say, Westhorpe,” exclaimed the superintendent, ‘if this is the way you f smut, his face was deadly pale. ; 
choose to treat your employers, I can tell you that you shan’t long be one of | And still on, on! The engine appeared to fly. The quarter-mile-stones 
their employed, my fine fellow.” ‘seemed to shoot by as quickly as did the telegraph-poles a quarter of an hour 
The engine-man muttered something, I know not what, and mechanically go:|/*£% and the sway was terrific. ; : 

“Music!” shouted Westhorpe, ** music! We'll have music! Here’s my 


= 


upon the engine. 
yon heme, set on the steam-whistle : its scream went through and 


thorpe !-—and the one o’clock goods-train at Thornley Cross: they will wait for’ | ‘ 

you in the sidings. And, I say, mind you keep a sharp look-out; don’t spare) hrough my brain. The stoker looked at me. I saw he was trying to catch 

the whistle ; and go easy through the stations.” my eye, and the expression of his face was one of consternation and horror. All 
Oh, Pll look after all that,” I exclaimed. nodding to the superintendent as /*t once the horrible whistle ceased. Ss a , 

I clambered upon the engine. “ You know I'm an old rail-way bird. Good | “Tt might give warning,” Westhorpe muttered; “ and besides, it’s wasting 


night. We shan‘t let the grass grow under our wheels) Come now, Mr. Wes. ||the steam.” ’ ; : 
thorpe, go ahead, and let’s have a taste of the quality of the * Tartarus.’ ” | IT shuddered. Suddenly the driver turned from the engine, and stepping to 
ithe tender, gazed long and anxiously back. Jeffries took advantage of the mo- 


The engine-man touched his cap, pulled one lever down, thrust another back.|! . 
the driving-wheel stirred, slid violently round a dozen of times without advane.| and the 
ing, and then “ biting,” according to the technical expression, we moved along || ne a *” he said, breathlessly om 
the platform, the superintendent following us and reiterating instructions to the|| at is the matter with the man I said. : 
driver. “Hush! He is mad. [ thought so these two days 
The loud, panting “ chee—chee—chee” of the engine rapidly grew quicker,|, Mad! | felt the cold sweat break out at every pore. A mile a minute with a 
and we rolled along the outskirts of the station—by policemen with bundles of ig hyerek My flesh crept, and I got sick and faint. 
red and white flags, and porters leaning upon switch handles ; and, with trivial) wee master nian hoswenn us,” gasped Jeffries. ac 
jolts from one interlacing line of rails to another, grazing long, motionless e can,” I Come on! 
of massive first-class carriages, and arrays of coarse trucks; and by the open words 
ing of sheds, from whence the livid gleams of furnaces and the ring of ham- heard you he shouted ; “I did! ‘Treachery, Genchery !—two toons: 
mering, gleamed and rattled ; and by hissing, shrieking pilot-engines, now he th 
tionless, the hot cinders dropping all glowingly beneath them, anon crawling) not one of the be 
backwards and forwards as engines at railway-stations always do, as if they had| |" °""** hand gliding towards a heavy hammer which lay c x" ”, The 
something on their minds and could not rest peaceably. And then came thel ins eve’ for such he was, glared from one to the other of us. I could not fix 
jhis eve, but I felt that he watched my every movement. 


] gasped for breath, 


loud, tearing rush, with which we flew under bridges; the whistle and the dis.| Jeffries’ hand anaes ith il which high i 
mal shriek, and the smothering blast of steam and damp-rushing air as we tore)” id to the hammer, when, ho fu 
through a short tunnel, and soon we were fairly upon our way in the open coun of our onward pace. West 
try, the lights and high chimneys of the great manufacturing town sparkling,‘ 
and towering behind, and before us the fields, stretching away on either side} “Ty } ld ” th dins led be his clenched 
from the long line of rails, and just losing their distinctness in the rising even-, on won 
Petenyplls to '\teeth,—« then take it!” He flung his arms around the wretched man, who 

“ Or, Mr. Westhorpe! crack on! A good supper, and a better bottle of \clutched convulsively at any object within his grasp. is 
whan tee h 1 “Save me!” he screamed ; *“ save me, for dear God’s sake! 

you, when we get to town! ' But I lysed. With s h effort Westhorpe tore th 
Thank ye, sir!’’ said the man, but without looking into my face ; and then), 
| y | wretch from his crouching position, and with limbs which appeared to work and 

turning away, he began to grope for something in the matting on which he)\.o}) with iron muscles, tossed the strong man like a child in his arms, and 
stood, muttering all the while to himself There was something odd, indescri \|shouted a maniac yelling laugh 
bable in the man’s manner ; and I observed that the stoker looked at him with | “Help ! help !” screamed Seffries ; “oh! oh! my wife at home !” 
evident uneasiness, and addressed him not a word. !| These were his last words = Ta 
; All this while the speed of the engine was rapidly increasing. ‘The clatter), «Then yo home to her!” shrieked Westhorpe, and, with another demoniac 
ing of the opening and shutting valves, as they alternately let on and cut off laugh, he heaved the struggling victim high into the air, and I heard the dull, 
the steam, grew faster and faster, till they rattled like the continuous roll of a dead, plashy dint with which he was dashed to pieces on the stony ground. 
drum. The hedges by the wayside flew by in a long, dusky line, which might! Westhorpe turned suddenly round. ‘ Mad!” he shouted, at the full pitch of 
have been shrubs, or stone wall, or wooden palings. The swaying motion of| ‘his voice,—*‘ mad '!-—-I believe you!—I am!—{f am!—mad! mad! mad!” 
the engine grew to be a quick, swinging jolt. The white poles which supported He clenched my collar, and drew me to him—Il was a mere child in his arms. 
the wires of the electric telegraph flew by as though defiling in rapid proces-/| « Mad!” he repeated, yes !—I tried long to keep it down !—oh, I fought 
sion; bridges loomed a moment before us like dark stripes culling the sky, and! |with it !—wrestled with it! And I said to myself, No, Iam not mad, when | 
then, with a steam shriek and a bound, were left behind. On !—along high em-||knew Iwas! Mad! I believe you !—I am mad !—I feel it now !—I know the 
bankments—down with a sweep between deep cuttings—past stations, with! pleasure of it! God! who would be sane—ha! ha! ha!—if he knew what a 
their neat waiting-rooms, and high signal-poles, and railed platforms! On, on!) |Jife a madman’s is?” 
Milestone after milestone flew by. The steam monster seemed instinct with!| He unloosed his grasp of me, and I shrunk into a corner of the space before 
life. It bounded like a mad thing on the rails; the couplings of the tender the boiler, almost unable to articulate. ‘The paroxysm appeared to pass away 
creaked and strained ; the glare from the furnace and the lighter gleam from /for the moment, and he stood muttering. Then catching up the spade, he set 
our big, eye-like lamp, flew like flashes of aurora borealis along the green slopes’ himself to trim the fires anew. A thrill of horror again passed dhicagh me ; 
of cuttings; the red-hot cinders from the chimney went spark! ng aloft into the we were going at a pace to which all others that I had ever travelled were 
air; and, although not a breath of wind was stirring, a hurricane, cold and! child’s play. T tried to compose mvself to my fate. If the engine did not leap 
piercing, such as the eye could hardly withstand, appeared to be tearing by us, off the rails. it was evident that. sooner or later, we must arrive at the obstruc- 
back into the lonesome night. 'ltion which would, as with one mighty blow, smite us into dust for ever. 

So far all was well. We were going ata great but not unprecedented » sae Again he turned round to me, and, drawing me towards him, looked into my 
aid I was too well acquainted with railway travelling to feel nervous. I knew face. The madman had the mastery. Supporting himself by a side-rail, he 
the line was clear, and the night was quite bright enough for us to perceive any' gazed at me. O that lustrous, bloodshot eye !—that ghastly, working, twitch 
signal half-a-mile off. ing visage! At length he spoke, slowly, nay, calmly,— 

Meanwhile, Westhorpe stood fidgeting away with the engine, urging back- ‘ We are now going faster than ever mortal man travelled since the world 


wards and forwards the handles of the levers as they worked with the mechan- |was a world.” 

ism, as though he would increase their speed. He was never still for a mo- | He paused, and the frightful swaying of the engine, and the lightning-like 

ment, aud kept continually stamping and shuffling with his feet. The stoker play of the rattling mechanism, fearfully attested his words. 

leant against the rails, clutching them, as it struck me, in an alarmed, anxious, ‘ How fast do you think we are going !” inquired the maniac, still speaking 

manner. I could observe all this by the light of a very large and brilliant with the greatest apparent calmness. 

lamp, which hung on a hook close to the guage which tells the height of the “ Not much under a hundred miles an hour,” I gasped. 

water in the boiler. ' « Fall that,” he replied. « Now tell me, do you think spirits can fly as fast ?” 
On, on, on !—mile after mile and station after station! On by dark clumps Never shall I forget the sepulchral tone in which the question was put. He 

of trees—and past the lights of villages and solitary farm-houses—and across paused, but without, however, appearing to wait for an answer, and looked wist- 


long, dim expanses of wild, open country! We might be already from twenty- fully at the furnace-door, its dimensions marked by four lines of red light. 
five to thirty miles on our journey. || T imagined that in his present mood I could soothe him down, and regain that 


“ Tartarus goes bravely,” said I , making an effort to speak, and shouting the moral mastery over him which the sane, by coolness and self-possession, so 
words into Westhorpe’s ear. frequently aequire over the victims of mental disease. Cheered by this gleam 
The stoker came up close to us, and listened for the reply. oi hope, | looked him steadily in the face, and began to speak in mild, coaxing 
The engine driver looked quickly from one to the other of us, his eye glared accents,— 
like a wild deast’s, and then he sndlculy exclaimed to his fellow-labourer,— = “ Do you think we need trouble ourselves to keep the engine at such speed 1” 
« Coke, Jeffries, coke ! More steam, more steam !—the gentleman must have “I fear we must,” he said, sadly ; ‘“* there would be danger in a mile an hour 
” 


more steam! Never mind life !—steam—steam !” ess 
I was startled by this burst, so was Jeffries, as I found the stoker was called. | I paused, aay puzzled. What were the train of ideas passing in the 
| jmadman’s brain 
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« You have been ill?” I continued, in the same coaxing, fondling tone. lof accidents. The advantage was but for a moment : I felt his strength rising 
« No—yes, yes—ph, very, very ill ;*”” Westhorpe spoke with apparent languor) beneath my weight like a Titan's. With one bound he was on his feet, gras ping 
and | me, a struggling mass, in his arms. 
‘* Particularly within the last three days *” | resumed. | There, go after Jeffries '" he roared. 
He started back, and exclaimed fiercely, “ Ill—no, not ill—drunk !" {| My muscles involuntarily contracted, I seemed to shrink into a bull, as | felt 


* Drunk !” I echoed, mechanically ; a flash of light crossed me—the man by the winding up, as it were, of the muscular power of his arins, that le was 
was suffering under delirium tremens. almost in the act of flinging me down the high embankment we were then shoot- 
« Yes, drunk !” he shouted, with al] his former wildness. ‘* Drunk! yes '— ing across. All at once he screamed out,— 
I've been drunk since her death ; I shall be tillmy own! Drunk or mad—, © D | D ' there's the lights—the green signal to stop! Stop! 


there’s little difference | [ tell you I must drink—it lavs her—it keeps her off —ha—ha—ha !—stop! D the station, we'll go through it! ‘Through— 


from me! She haunts me—she persecutes me, and I must have drink '!— through walls, houses, streets! Stop '—ha—ha—ha !” 

drink '” | [ held my breath, I was still grasped in his arms. My head spuw rowed and 
He darted back, struck bis forehead with his clenched fists, and then sudden-| round, blue and yellow flashes appeared to illume my brain ; the quarter inile- 

ly producing a small, empty phial, he turned away his head, and ina half-smoth | stones seemed tumbling past, one on the top of the other ; the sway of the 

ered voice said, ‘* Read the label.” | engine increased ; it rocked, and bounded, and roared down the incline le ding 
I did. to the station. I saw gleaming past the lights in the baggage and envine-sheds. 
“ Prussic Acid—Poison.” _ I heard the exulting scream of the maniac, mingled with shouts, and whistles, 
He sprung round as though he had been shot. | and the ringing of bells, which seemed to rise on every side. | saw the dusky 


“ T didn’t give it to her !—I didn’t—she took it of her own accord! Before lines of standing carriages ; I saw the glitter of the brilliantly lighted station ; 
God she did abut she took it because I said she should never be my wife. I | saw the flying groups upon the platforin ; I saw pillars, lamps. engines ; one 
am her murderer '—her murderer, though I didn’t give the poison! I murder- |mass - one confused, gleaming, shooting mass! I gasped ; then with a yell 
= woman I ever God ! Oh, which to transform all nature into that wild, ghastly, death shriek, we 
Slane !—but you're revenged ! You have never left me since !—you hung —we dashed—on 
over my bed at night—you walked at my side in God's sunlight in the streets’ On nothing ! 
—you sat with your clammy hand in mine in the theatre—you looked in my face!| « Now, then, tickets, please ! Gentlemen, get your tickets ready! D—~ 
the glass as I burning me on the engine : ! Ten minutes allowed for refreshinent, gentlomen !” 

ave seen you everywhere - everywhere! Ah ! ah! [ see you now '—you are started up with a stammering cry. 
us us through the night !—but you shan’tcatch us '—you «Holla! holla! what's the matter with you’ You've beew proaning and 
shan’t !—you shan’t '” |, moaning in your sleep for the last half-hour.” 

And the maniac started up, and with a howl like a wild beast urged onthe + Westhorpe! Westhorpe !" I gasped. 
levers, and, actually screaming with terror, tugged and strained at any portion _~ ‘The man’s asleep still! Whatthe deuce do you mean by Westhorpe ? 
of the rattling machinery he could reach, as though to increase the speed. | Rouse up, man, and let us have some stout and sandwiches !" | 

I shrank down—why should J not corfess it !—perfectly cowed. At that) I sank back. 
moment we flew into a tunnel. The glare of the lantern and the half-opened| « It was a dream, then !” I muttered. 
furnace flickered on the vaulted roof as we traversed the dismal passage, amid « Ay, a railway nightmare, my boy! Did not! warn you of that beefsteak 
what appeared a squall of hot, damp air, and shewed Westhorpe, his limbs) pie at Leeds! But what was it all about! You were thinking of some of 
twitching and every feature convulsed with terror, clinging to and struggling your expressing work, were you not !” 
on he engine. . Fe tem wa a I was. Thank God it was but a dream: as you say, a Railway Night- 

moment, and we were again benea e open night. ||mare !"’ 

The paroxysm appeared to have passed away for the moment, and the maniac _ 
again turned to me. 


* You saw her face, eh * wasn't it ghastly? It was just so she looked out | 
of her coffin—just !” MR. ROEBUCK. 


I said a couple of words, I know not what. || Aristocratic predilictions have much less influence in the}House offCommons 
“ T'll shew her something,” muttered the madman, after a pause. “| think! than might have been expected from the aristocratic composition of that body. 
she'll like to see it.” A nameless, landless adventurer, with character, nay, sometimes even without 
Another pause. | it, but destitute of introductions and with no admiring friend to herald his presence 
** Open this,” he said at length, and I received a carefully tied brown-paper, by their praises or to hail his first efforts with applause, has a much farmer field 
parcel from his hand. He turned away when he had given it, as though unable’ open to his abilities there, than he would have, perhaps, in any more plebeian, 
to watch the opening. * Untie it.” he said, with his back to me. but at the same time more jealous assembly of his fellow countrymen. With 
I did so. The first envelope was one of brown paper ; under it was another the sole exception of the property qualification required ; aud that we know is 
of somewhat more delicate texture ; then came wrapper after wrapper, until || found to be in some cases no hindrance even to the most needy men ; there is 
thought as I undid them with a trembling hand, that the whole packet would really no barrier to the advancement of a new comer in proportion to his person- 
rove a mere bundle of waste-paper. Iwas deceived, however. I came at al claims. The House of Commons, in fact, is an open market for talent. Great 
ength to a carefully folded envelope of silk paper. I tore it open, sheltering it avidity is shown in seeking for it, and the utmost generosity in acknowledging 
from the rush of air, and, to my utter amazement, found its contents to be it when it makes itself apparent. This disposition even sometimes goes the 
—a half-dozen withered blades of grass! An involuntary exclamation escap-| length of inducing an overstrained courtesy ; and mediocrity will, for 4 brief pe- 
ed me. riod, be allowed to usurp the honors, or at least a portion of them, which are on- 
«* Have—you—done it '” muttered Westhorpe, gnashing the very words be- ly the due of sterling talent. Energy, perseverance, boldness, way even a re- 
tween his teeth. |'spectable loquacity and an ambitious flow of speech, will receive applause 
“ Grass !” I exclaimed ; “ here’s nothing but grass !” jwhich ought to be reserved alone for that intellectual superiority which is so 
He bounded round, clutched the withered herbage in his hand, and, holding it''rare. Still, this readiness to approve has its advantages. I{ some are elevated 
aloft in the air, shouted.— ‘who do not strictly deserve it, none who rarely excel are ever defrauded 
“ See, Mary Slane, see! Grass from Your grave, Mary! Grass pulled by/jof their right position. Of late years the road to office, and therefore to honour 
your murderer, Mary ! O God! night after night have [ passed upon the sod) and power, has been more open than ever to men who have centered parliament 
that covered you, and whenever I left it I carried the grass against my heart !| solely in consequence of the free choice of their constituents, and who have not 
O Mary, Mary! mercy—pity! Oh, I loved you ! indeed—indeed, Mary, I} had any direct connexion with the aristocracy. In fact, there is a clear stage 
did! ‘I would have been a good husband, Mary ; indeed, indeed [ would ! but} 'for all ; and if there be favor shown in the first instance, to sowe more than 
it was not to be—my lost, lost Mary !” others ; if the habit of associating in private life breeds in soime cases 4 natural 
He paused ; the moon at the moment burst from behind a silvery cloud, and, preference, or a previous reputation acquired at the bar, on the platform or in 
shone gloriously down upon us, upon the dusky country side, the speeding, literature, induces flattering expectations ; all these predilections vanish when 
gleaming, roaring machine, and the distorted face and foaming lips of the en-) the hour of trial comes ; and homage is paid to talent wherever it exists, or of 
gine-driver. | whatever order it may be, without reference to either personal likings, political 
As he paused he appeared to listen. I watched him narrowly. The expres- feelings or party connexions. 
sion of his face changed, he clapsed his hands, raised them ; and the counte-; It is at once interesting, and encouraging to witness their reception of a 
nance which a moment ago was harrowed and convulsed by mad terror, its) maiden effort. One is not peves to meet with so much liberality of senti- 
every muscle racked and riven, gradually relaxed ; a smile stole round the mouth ‘ment, so much delicacy and consideration, in a body of men so miscellaneous in 
—you could see it beneath the froth which still oozed from the lips; and then composition. Even the most practised speakers at the bar or at the huskings 
every feature became instinct and dilated with a yearning, grateful joy. shrink with a vague undefined dread from the idea of exhibiting their powers be- 
“ forgive you ' Oh—oh, Mary, Mary. say those words again! God bless fore a critical tribune of such traditional authority. Yet, formidable as the trial 
you, Mary! vour face is like an angel’s now! Do, do say them again,—* I |appears to those most entitled to expect success, and appalling to the wholly 
forgive you !’" _ uninitiated, they would be inclined to smile at their own apprehensions, did they 
He listened, and, Heaven help me ! I listened too, for the spirit’s voice. I /know beforehand how very little will serve to propitiate the good will, iv the first 
heard but the roaring of our iron race. Not so Westhorpe ; his face gleamed, instance, of the House of Commons. Indeed, the less that has been expected, the 
and his eve again sparkled. | more ready is the approbation afforded to the slightest evidence of talent. It is 
“* God's thanks, Mary ! Good's thanks. I am pardened !” and then covering generally whispered about, at the clubs or elsewhere, that Mr. , the new 
his face with his hands, he burst into a loud fit of weeping ; and ina moment) member for such a place, intends to take part in the debate that night, and a 
sunk down, a sobbing, quivering mass, upon the engine-tat. | respectable, often a very numerous audience, is to be depended upon, - an au- 
Now was my time —now or never. I looked forth. Ahead of us sparkled dience, the greater portion of whom have a lively remembrance of the day when 
the lights of D ‘They were miles—many miles away ; but minutes at| they themselves were in the awful position of the speaker, and who experience, 
vur present pace would shoot us in splinters through the walls of the station. therefore, a degree of sympathy for him ditierent from ordinary cunosity. Ready 
Westhorpe lay sobbing hysterically ; I had enough of acquaintance with the as they are to pounce upon the slightest blunder of a practised speakez, or to 
locomotive to know the mechanical process of shutting off the steam, and grasp- |assail_ with boisterous ridicule some hardened offender, such as the Sibthorps, 
ing the handle of the lever, I turned the tide of the fierce vapour from the me-|jand the Bowrings, the hesitating, trembling orator who is now stumbling —- 
ehanismm. ‘his maiden effort, must be, indeed, very far below par, if even his blunders 
The wheels had not spun round a single turn when Westhorpe, as if by in- not received with a kind and charitable encouragement. His hearers watch 
stinct, sprung up, and, with a roar of hoarse fury, dragged me from the machin- with an amiable alacrity for the slightest symptom of originality, or what way im 
ery. One of his huge hands was clutched round my throat—] writhed under time develope into debating skill, and never fail_to hail the nascent germ of elo- 
the — of his iron muscles—while with the other he wrenched the lever, quence with approving cheers. If the new speaker, as in the case of Mr. 
and I felt the steam set on again. I groaned faintly. He relaxed his hold of my, /Macarthy or Mr. Seymer last season, really delivers himself of a stirring and 
neck, and grasping me by both shoulders, drew me to him. I made one effort) powerful address, their enthusiasm knows no bounds. Compliments pour in on 
one struggle. Twining my leg round his, by asudden wrench I succeeded in the happy orator from all sides, and he is overwhelmed with congratulations on 
flinging him backwards with a heavy crash, partly upon the engine-floor, partly| his success, even from those on whom that success may have beeu the means of 
upon a box destined to contain grease, tools, and other useful implements in case ting a severe blow. 
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To no class of members is this courteous mdulgence extended with more alac- 
rity than to those who are known to belong to the bar. Their choice of that) 
profession is taken as a sort of guarantee that they have considered the difficult- 
ies of public speaking , and the training which a barrister receives before he can 
qualify himself to practise, is likely to make the first attempt more successful 
than in the case of a mere amateur speaker. But there is another reason why 
lawyers on their first entrance into the House, are regarded with special inter-! 
est. In these days of official promotion ; when persevering mediocrity so often’ 
reaps the honors which at one time could only be attained by men profoundly vers. | 
ed in the law, or who possessed a genius for legislation ; when it is no uncommon 
thing to see the most shallow of nisi prius lawyers, without parliamentary tal- 
ents or weight in profession, rising only because Government abhors a vacuum, 
to fill the post of highest law adviser to the crown; when ministers, of whatev-| 
er party, have looked around them for persons fitted to fill vacancies caused by. 
untoward accidents, and at last, have been compelled to appoint, on the mere. 
principle of rotation, those whom they knew, in their consciences, to be all but 
unqualified ;—in such a dearth of forensic eminence, it is not surprising that ev- 
ery fresh arrival in the House from the courts of law should be looked upon with 
a curiosity savoring much of favorable prestige, when it is not known in how 
brief and insufficient a period that which is now a spec on the horizon may be- 
come a formidable and overshadowing power, by the comparatively unknown 
advocate being metamorphosed into a solicitor general 
Of all the lawyers whose first appearance in the House of Commons is within 
our recollection, we can remember none with the single instance of Sir William 
Follett (who at once achieved a signal triumph) to whom so favorable a recep- 
tion was accorded as that given to Mr. Roebuck. Rumour had heralded his 
approach. It was said that he had already, in other fields of action, developed 
oratorical powers of a striking character, and that there was a vigour and bold- 
ness in his proceedings which indicated an original turn of mind. It was well 
known, also, that he was the paid parliamentary advocate of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Lower Canada ; and it was inferred that his appointment to such a 
t was of itself a guarantee of some intellectual distinction. When Mr. Roe 
uck made his appearance in the House it was seen from his aspect that he was 
a man possessing no ordinary mental power, although Nature had not been to 
him as liberal as to others in the gift of those personal advantages which are so 
great a help to the orator. The ardour,and at the same time, the ease with 
which he plunged into the political disputes of the hour, showed him to be of a 
bold nature, and not to be daunted by the novelty of his position, or that para- 
lysing modesty of nature, which makes men, even of a high order of mind, the 


|/obeisance at the threshold. The speech itself was. we repeat, strikin 


ely ilus- 
trative of Mr. Roebuck's character as it afterwards developed itself. ith the 
‘exception of some protestations of devotion to the public, which we have no 
doubt were sincere, and some declarations of fundamental principles, to which 
we are bound to say Mr. Roebuck has throughout hie career consistently ad- 
‘hered, this first effort of one till thea unknown in parliament.—of a mere school- 
boy in polities compared with those around him,—consisted of an attack gross~ 
ly personal in its nature, upon a man as much his superior in knowledge and elo- 
quence as in position, but whom this aspirant no doubt thought to be but an 
equal match for himself. Speaking of the present Lord Stanley, he said, that 
he had made peevish appeals to the worst passions of the people of Ireland ; 
that if he (meaning himself. Mr. Roebuck) were an older member of the House, 
there was no term of vituperation or contempt he would have hesitated to ap- 
ply to the right honourable gentleman’s ill-directed harangue, which was a low- 
motived appeal to the pitiful national vanities of the Irish people. 

This, it will be seen, was pretty well for a beginner; but he did not stop 
there. Speaking again of Mr. Stanley, he quoted him as having said that a 
government to be loved must first be feared ; and then, pointing literally the 
finger of scorn at his adversary, he said, * Does the right honourable gentleman. 
know what to be loved’ means! I see a sneer upon his face. Sir, if there 
be one thing more than another offensively distinguishing the oligarchic aristoc-. 
racy of this country, it is this readiness to sneer and laugh whenever the kind 
and honest feelings of our nature are appealed to.” The acrimonious manner 
and sarcastic tone of this attack rendered it sti!l more offensive than its extreme 
and impertinent injustice. Happily for the tranquillity and good order of the 
legislature, this practice of dragging forth individuals as the targets for politi- 
cal passion to aim at has become Jess and less necessary as the amenities of 
life have found their way into the debates of the legislature ; and, by common 
consent, except in very extreme cases, personality is avoided. A man with 
more delicacy and tact than Mr. Roebuck possesses would at once have seen 
that if such attacks were objectionable in themselves, they came with a still 
worse grace from such a mere tyro in parliament as himself; but this gentle- 
man seemed from the first to suppose that the mere fact of his having been 
elected for Bath at once placed him on a footing of equality with even the most 
distinguished members of the House of Commons. He had evidently no idea 
of those gradations which are created by a natural deference for superior talents 
and abilities. He rushed into the arena at once, and flung his gauntlet at the 
first or the most prominent antagonist he could discover. 

We have dwelt upon this speech more than we otherwise should have done , 


slaves of conventionalities. ‘The consequence was, that in a very brief space of {because its objectionable as well as its praiseworthy features have been repro. 


time. Mr. Roebuck acquired considerable notority, and no small amount of fa 
vor in the House ; and although, as we shall presently see, there was much in 
both his words and actions to draw down reprehension, still the mental vigor and 
determination of purpose displayed in his speeches, procured for him that amount 
of attention, and even of deference, which tact might, in the course of time, 
have fostered into permanent influence. It is true, he was feared mere than he 
was liked ; but to make yourself feared is to gain a strong position in a popular 
assembly. We are now speaking of the years 1833 and 1834 ; and we do not 
hesitate to say that at the elose of the latter year, when Mr. Roebuck had been 
scarcely two weeks in parliament, he had already laid the foundation of a future 
reputation which might long before the present time have enabled him, 
through the usual channels of honorable promotion, at once to have served his 
country, which his talents would have qualified him to do, and to have advanced! 
his own interests, for which his political position at that time was singularly fa- 
vorable. But, by a strange fatality or infatuation, for which we must endeavor 
to account, he has wilfully thrown away all that position, and all that growing 
influence, until, from having been one of the most remarkable and rising men in 
the state, he has dwindled down into a mere excrescence of the Liberal party, 
his weight in the House yearly decreasing in proportion to his despairing efforts 
te add to it. Brought into a position of influence by his talents, he has destroy- 
ed its advantages by his intemperance and wantof tact. Self-raised, he is also 
self-destroyed. Let us look a little into his public life, that we may better un- 
derstand thie wanton eccentricity in his personal character. 

When, in the year 1827-28, the House of Assembly of Lower Canada de- 
termined on having an agent to represent their interests in England, Mr. Roe-| 
buck, who had already drawn favourable notice on himself, and who was more-| 
over, a connexion of Papineau, was selected as the most fit person to fill the 
newly-constituted office. It would have been difficult to provide a young man! 
with a more advantageous passport into the political world. It was a lever| 
which, with skill, might be made a powerful auxiliary in clearing the pathway! 
to power, for it supplied at the same time an honourahle position and pecuniary) 
means; but it was not in itself sufficient to establish its owner—much more 
must depend upon his own tact than on the weapon he used. Of an ardent 
temperament and an ambitions disposition, possibly, too, with an exaggerated) 
opinion of his own powers, Mr. Roebuck sought to obtain entrance into the) 

ouse of Commons; where alone his forensic functions, combined with his re-| 
presentative character, could be of permanent use either to himself or to his! 
clients. In the torrent of popular feeling let loose by the Reform movement of| 


_ the Whigs, an opportunity was found of accomplishing this object so much de- 


sired, and, at the same time with many other men professing extreme Radical 
opinions, he was borne into parliament. In 1832 he was returned for Bath, and, 
on the opening of the session of 1833, he made his first speech in the House of| 
Commons ‘e should not be disposed to refer to this maiden effort, were it not 
that it was in every respect so characteristic of the man who made it, containing as; 
it did the germ of his future parliamentary proceedings. As a mere piece of) 
deciamation, it was singularly successful. It is seldom, indeed, that a first at- 
tempt, in any assembly, possesses the vigour and force which marked the speech. 
It was seen at once, as well from the thoughts and language, as from the stern 
manners and abrupt delivery of the speaker, that a new element was to be in-, 
troduced into parliamentary discussion ; that strong language, plain speaking,, 
and downright hard hitting, were thenceforth to take the place of those 
oily courtesies and ingenious circumlocutory inodes of offence and de- 
fence in which legislatorial spleen had hitherto indulged. It was evi- 
dent, too, that the new member had very great confidence in himself ;— 
that whatever might be the extent of his powers,he, at least, would not let) 
them rust for want of being tried. There was an air of arrogance and self-suf-, 
ficiency which would have been easily mistaken for an exaggerated and an un-| 
founded self-conceit, had it not been that, however offensive it might be in itself, 
it was, to a certain extent, justified by the amount of ability displayed. There 
was also a familiar tone in Mr. Roebuck’s address which augured ill for his mo- 
desty. Had he been twenty years a member of parliament instead of only a 
few weeks, he could not have tore entirely forgotten what is due from one who: 


iduced, with more or less exaggeration, during his subsequent career. Having 


noticed what was bad in it, it is only fair to give the other side of the picture. 
Mr. Roebuck began his career as a vehement opponent of the Whigs. He sin- 
cerely believed them to be, what he has spared no pains to prove them,— 
traitors to the cause of the people. His first declaration of prineiples was a de- 
nunciation of the then dominant party for adopting the principle of finality, af- 
ter having fostered the most extravagant hopes of their followers. ‘To this text 
he has firmly adhered throughout his political life ; and at the present hour, al- 
though his debating powers are on the decline, if they have not been altogether 
superseded by a habit of reckless vituperation, he is still as determined in his 
hatred towards what he then called an oligarchic aristocracy, as he was in that 
era of rampant Radicalism, the year 1833. 

Some parliamentary adventurers think it good policy to create a disturbance 
on their first appearance, and afterwards to subside into decent respectability. 
Not so Mr. Roebuck. His first essay was mildness itself compared with his 
subsequent displays. During the first session of his appearance in parliament 
his language became so violent that he was called to order publicly in the 
House. He was charged with having virtually preached open rebellion ; and 
when the Irish Coercion-bill of 1833 was passed, he declared his belief that 
Ireland could no longer hope for justice from England ; and having, by this de- 
claration avowed himself more than half a Repealer, he went further, and sug- 
gested, what the Repealers afterwards acted upon,—that the Irish members 
should cease in future to attend in parliament, and should confine themselves to 
their own country. Still, party feeling ran so high at this period, and public 
men were accustomed to allow themselves so much license in the expression of 
their opinions, that these violent ebullitions might have been excused, had the 
spirit which dictated them ceased its activity, and if the subsequent career of 
Mr. Roebuck had been characterised by more temper and moderation. At the 
time to which we refer, Mr. Roebubk had not gone to the extremes of some of 
his subsequent proceedings, and was only known as a man who, by the display 
of extraordinary boldness and vigour, and of a declamatory vehemence which 
knew no respect for either persons or institutions, had succeeded in making a 
sensation. 

But Mr. Roebuck’s combative disposition was destined to be still further dis- 
played. In the early part of the year 1835, we find him taking Sir Robert 
Peel to task for having challenged Mr. Hume ; but in the course of a very few 
weeks the censor himself assumes an attitude which renders it imperative on 
several public men to challenge him. Mr. Roebuck, it should be observed, had 
early placed himself im hostility to the Stamp Duty on newspapers, against 
which a vigorous agitation was going on. In order to disseminate his opinions 
more readily, and at the same time to test a disputed point in the law, he him- 
self became the proprietor and editor of an unstamped publication. ‘This ap- 
peared during a portion of the year 1835, and was entitled Pamphlets for the 
People. Each pamphlet comprised two or more articles on the political topics 
of the day, written and signed by Mr Roebuck and some associates ; and they 
attracted some ephemeral attention, both on account of the boldness of such a 
step taken by a member of parliament, and of the unrestrained personality in- 
fused into some of the nambers. Whilst these pamphlets were in a course of 
publication, Mr. Roebuck happened to make a short speech in parliament, in 
the course of which he made some very strong observations upon the corrup- 
tion of the stamped press and its conductors. For these remarks he was as- 
lsailed in The Times, The Morning Chronicle, The Examiner, and other papers. 
‘Their remarks were not, as may be supposed, in the highest degree flattering. 
They stung Mr. Roebuck’s too irritable temperament ; and he retaliated in his 
pamphlet by attacking, personally and by name, the gentlemen whom he be- 
lieved to be the editors of certain newspapers. 

On referring to those attacks, it is difficult toconceive how any man, unless 
in a frenzy of ungovernable spite, could have allowed himself to make them. 
They were such as no provocation whatever could have justified, still less the 
remarks which drew them forth. The natural consequence was, that these gen- 
itlemen, thus dragged from a retirement in which they had a right to shroud 
themselves, sent messages to Mr. Roebuck. In the cases of Mr. Sterling and 


comes for the first time into the presence of any number of his fellow-men | Mr. Fonblanque, matters were accommodated, and Mr. Roebuck conditionally 


that enter what place you may, courtesy, at least, if not policy, demands an 


etracted. But Mr. Black’s case was much more serious. That gentleman 
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had been charged with tergiversation and abandonment of principle so gross as|lhonest, but crochety person, Colonel Peyronnet Thompson, did he receive any 
to make any explanation almost impossible. A challenge was the consequence ;; support. A much more serious consequence to Mr. Roebuck was, that all this 
and the correspondence which intervened between that and the meeting, con |\onbridled and undisguised democracy which he had been preaching during the 
tains one or two points too characteristic of Mr. Roebuck’s vanity and habits of previous four years, and the awkward scrapes into which his testiness and jll. 


sarcasm to be passed over. Mr. Macgillivray (Mr. Black’s friend) had some! 
difficulty in finding Mr. Roebuck, who happened to be in the country, and his} 
note was rather in a complaining tone. Mr. Roebuck’s reply contained a pas | 
sage which caused him to be extensively quizzed at the time. He observed, 
«+ Why, all the world, J thought, knew that last week I was at Bath !" 

The other point to which we refer exhibited in a marked manner the inhe- | 
rent tendency to sarcasm and spiteful imputation, which has unfortunately) 
characterised the whole of Mr. Roebuck’s public life, when, in the midst of so! 
solemn and serious a negotiation, he could indulge in a sneer at Mr. Black’s| 
well-known devotion to literary pursuits, and to those peaceful habits which 
generally accompany them. When Mr. Roebuck was charged by Mr. Mac 

illivray with having imputed to Mr. Black cowardice. his answer was, * Oh 

thought he really was a philosopher, and not a likely person to fight a duel * | 
Throughout the affair the honourable and learned gentleman's conduct was 
characterised by intemperance and an unaccountable vindictiveness. He had 


charged Mr. Black with conduct base and utterly disgraceful in the manage || 


mentof the Morning Chronicle ; and as he would not retract these words the 
parties met, and two shots were fired without effect. Mr. Black's second then! 
withdrew him, and there was an end of the affair as far as the duel was con 
cerned. We have only referred to it because it illustrates Mr Roebuck’s char-| 
acter. We have no doubt he sincerely believed that he was vindicating » 
principle of great public utility. in exposing the corruption which the use of, 
the anonymous in newspaper writing atfords scope for. We do sot believe thar) 
in making his original charge he was actuated by feelings of personal vindic | 
tiveness. On the contrary, some of the gentlemen attacked were his person’! 
friends. But it is Mr. Roebuck’s misfortune that he never can assert public 

rinciples without the exasperation of personal feeling. As we proceed with! 
his career, we shall find instances of this multiply upon us. From his first ef 
fort in parliament, up tothe last month of the last session, it may with truth be 
said of him,— 


“ His life is one long war with self-sought foes.’ 


While on the subject of these Pamphilets, it may not be without profit to no- 
tice that this stern and uncompromising patriot—this man of iron theory, this! 
incorruptible Robespierre of our days—can be guilty of inconsistency. ‘This he! 
has shewa in his treatment of Sir Robert Peel. In one of these Pamphlets he! 
professes to draw a character of the right honourable barone*, in which he says. 
truly enough, that he is endeavouring to make for himself a power separat: 
from his Tory supporters ; but then he goes on to add, that he ts distmguished 
from his fellows by a practised cunning, which a life spent in office hes pro 
duced and perfected ; that he has an inferior intellect, short views, and cannot 
grasp a wide yet accurate generality. He further says, that the late premier 
never uttered a sentiment that will be remembered, or an idea that is not trite 
and common-place ; and that his derterity in debate is like that of a Yorkshire! 
horse jockey, who winks at you when he means to cheat you, and in order to! 
make you think hima clever fellow shews plainly that he is arogue And then 
this portrait concludes with some personalities in reference to the origin of 
Sir Robert Peel, to which we need no further refer than to observe that they 
come with a very bad grace from Mr. Roebuck. These were Mr. Roebuck’s! 
deliberate opinions with regard to Sir Robert Peel in the year 1835. The 
value of such opinions wi!l be best understood by arcference to the fulsome 
panegyric which this same Mr. Roebuck, who. in his Pamphlets for the Peo 
ple, was contending for the purity of the press, pronounced on more than ore 
occasion upon Sir Robert Peel, when that right honourable baronet returned to! 
office in 1841. Atthe latter period, Sir Robert Peel had bestowe’ on Mr. 
Roebuck asilk gown. Another of these Pamphlets contains an extravagant 
eulogium on Mr. O*Connell, which may with advantage be contrasted with some] 
opinions on the same fertile subject, delivered during the last few years by Mr.| 
Roebuck in Parliament. Speaking of the honourable and learned agitator, Mr | 
Roebuck observes, * Ireland has an advocate : England wants a representative "| 
There can be little doubt that at the time when England's want was thus pter-! 
preted, there was one person, at least, in the conutry 
resentative ought to be. It has taken several years to disabuse the mind of! 
Mr John Arthur Roebuck of this illusion, if, indeed, it his not of late revived 
with more force than ever. 

To return, however, to our review of Sir. Roebuck’s public life. By the, 
middle of 1836 his unbridled deciarations of democratic principles, and unceas 
ing strife with all who crossed his path, whether they were friends or foes, had 
made him so forinidable or so obnoxious to some parties in parliament, that al 
strong, and as it proved, a desperate eflort was made to get md of him. The 
pretext resorted to was the incompatibility of his being ai one and the same, 
time the paid agent of the Lower Canadians and the representative of a British, 
constituency. Sir John Hanmer moved a resolution to this effect, which al-| 
though couched in general terms, was confessed!y aimed at Mr. Roebuck ; 2nd’ 
a long debate ensued, whick resulted in the defeat of the motion, and, so far, | 


who knew who thet rep-! 


temper had brought him, led to his being rejected by the constituency of Bath 
lat the general election, which soon after took place. Behold him, then, fox 
four years out of the House of Commons. 

Looking back at this, the firstportion of Mr. Roebuck’s public career, we find 
that he had by his boldness, his straightforwardness, and a certain originality 
which characterised his earlier speeches, created a strong prestige in his fa- 
vour ; but that, by a continued indulgence in splenetic virulence, an unre- 
strained license of speech on political subjects, and a constant appeal, for the 
most trivial objects, to sacred privileges reserved by the constitution to the 
oeople as a last resort in extreme cases, he had gradually weakened whatever 
influence he had possessed, until he was no longer looked upon as a person of 
note or importance—no longer appealed to as one of the thinking minds whose 
lecisions might be indicative of the course taken by others,—but merely regar- 
ted as a clever speaker, possessed of more :talent than te:nper, out of whoun it 
would be utterly impossible to take the conceit which was the bane of his mind ; 
so as to make him fit for service in any way, either in some ministerial capacity 
or as a member of an organised opposition. 

At the general election of 1841, Mr Roebuck was again returned to the 


| House of Commons as member for Bath Some curiosity was evinced to know 


vhether time and retirement had produced any favourable change in his dis- 


| position—whether his temper had become less sour, and his judgment more ma- 


tured Certainly. his first speech on his return favoured the supposition that 
a change had indeed come over him. Physically, he appeared to possess 
nuch less energy than before: he seemed even to be afliicted with chronic ill- 
ness ; and sympathy was felt for him on this score, because it was known that 
‘vy the exercise of his talents alone it was that he could hope to rise in the world. 
Bat although his speech on the Address (to which we refer) breathed the same 
hostility, on public grounds, to the Whig ministry that had been the theme of 


his first speech in 1833 ; and although there was firmness and vigour in his de- 


nunciation of theirtreachery towards the people by abandoning their avowed 


| principles of 183!, still the speech was so much more temperate and statesman- 


ike than those with which he had extinguished himself in 1837, that very sin- 
cere hopes were entertained of his confirmed restoration from a distempered 
state of mind, and of his being destined to become, at some time or other, an 
ormiment to the legislature. 

But these hopes were destined tobe only too sppedily disappointed. ‘The 
tone of his political declarations was softened ; but it seemed that his personal 
irritibility had augmented in more than a proportionate ratio. Whether it was 
an excitability produced by physical causes, or only the result of chagrin at hav- 
ing oeen left so long in unnoticed obscurity, it is certain, that from this period 
Mr. Roebuck'’s temper displayed itself in a more unamiable light thon ever, 
until it required all the proverbial indulgence of the House of Commons to bear 
with his eccentricities Scarcely had the House entered on general public bu- 
siness, when an outbreak of this gentleman's il]-temper took place, such as we 
fo not remember ever to have seen equalled in either House of Parliament. 
His return to parliament was the signal for the appearance in The Tiacs of an 
rticle directed against Mr. Roebuck, in which he was spoken of in a tone of 


| plavfal contempt, not at all suited to his own importance. Vituperative men 


ire proverbially thin skinned. Mr. Reebuck, who had so often attacked others 
vith sarcasm much less refined than that used by the news-paper, ought not to 
have objected to being paid off in hisown coin. But his self-love was wound- 
ed: he was furious. Withont thought, without plan, he rushed down to the 
House, the paper in his hand, and commenced an incoherent appeal on the ground 
of breach or privilege. The exhibition he made utterly destroyed the reputation 
which he had begun to recover with his political contemporaries. Those who have 
not seen Mr. Roebuck speak under excitement, con have no idea of the inco- 
‘nerent fury of his gestures, the utter incongruity between the breathless 
solemnity of his exordium, and the ridiculous insignificance of his charges, the 
‘otal abandonment of his mental and physical powers to the accomplishment of 


|. wild and ondefined revenge. On this occasion he excelled himself in passion 


‘ate feebleness, in inconclusive invective. Forgetting what, as a lawyer, he 


|'ought to have made his first consideration, namely, that he had no distinct case 


m which to ground his charge of breach of priviledge, he commenced a violent 
jittack on the conductors of The Times, some idea of the coarseness of which 
may be conceived, from his assuming that the registered proprictor might, as a 
matter of course, be found in prison for libel, while he recommended those who 
were aggrieved by the paper, not to resort to legal means of securing reparas 
ition, but at once to horsewhip a gentleman whom he chose to designate as the 
‘proprietor-—a gentleman whose years and character alone ought to have pro. 
tected him from so rude and unmanly a recommendation, if even theré had not 
been another reason in the fact. thathe had but recently ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the House. It is painful, even at this distance of time, to recall the 
‘exhibition Mr. Roebuck then made—painful to reflect, that not even the talents 
which he unquestionably possesses could save hin from this ebullition of an en- 
‘grossing egotism and an inflated conceit. Imagine this man, of magniloquent 


in the triumph of Mr. Roebuck, who, it must be confessed, shewed an unwon-||speech, but diminutive form, standing up on the floor of the House, arresting 
ted temper and forbearance under these very provoking circumstances. The) ‘he progress of business, to claim his right of speaking on a point of privile 

motion, however, was not so ill-tumed or so purposeless as it appeared ; jor ai-|| ind courting the atter.tion and the sympathy of more than five hundred gentle- 
ready Canadian affairs had begun to assume a most serious aspect, and the pe-|/:nen, who have assembled at the most inconvenient season, for the transaction 
culiar connexion of Mr. Roebuck with the popular party in the colony made 1)/>f important affairs of state—imagine him solemnly declaring: that he is about 
very necessary that he, as the agent of the anti-British party, should not derive)'to expose to them a case for their interference to protect a member of their 
any factitious importance from his position at home. In 1837 the wisdom of!'body from public outrage. Pale, even livid, with suppressed rage, and trem- 
this precaution was made apparent ; for on the Canadian question coming for-| oling from finger to foot with passion, he opens in a voice now choking with 
mally before parliament, Mr. Roebuck expressed himself in terms of such vio-| swelling emotions, now dwindling into the whisper of physical weakness, an at- 
lence, that his language could only be excused on the plea of his being but an) ‘ack upon his private antagonists in the journal in question, against whom he 
advocate making an ez-parte statements on behalf of his clients, and not # mem | conjures the House to act in his behalf; and makes the extraordinary recom- 
ber of the British legislature, bound by his honour, not less than by his oath,'!nendation, to inflict personal chastisement instead of resorting to that civil au- 


not to use his legistative functions in any way that could impair or destroy the| "horityto which he now himself appeals. When he has proceeded so far in his Mf 

integrity of the empire. His speeches at this period required that every allow-| diatribe as to weary, if not to disgust the greater portion of his hearers, he is i 

ance on these grounds should be made forthem. Several of them were of the|/-alled upon to read the article of which he complains. He hands the news- ti 


most incendiary character, amounting almost to the preaching of open rebellion.||yaper to the clerk at the table, who reads it in his monotonous stammer to the 
In the course of the same year, and near the close of the session, Mr. Roebuck) House. They see in the remarks of the writer a singular aptitude to the case 
so far forgot his true position in the House, as to bring forward a motion on the) /of the individual before them ; that, had he possessed the gift of propheey, he 
state of the nation, which he prefaced by a violent attack on the Whig minis-| ould not more surely have anticipated the scene that was being enacted before 
ters, on grounds not very dissimilar from those of his first speech in parliament,///hem. ‘The more they listen, the more they see how groundless is the com- 
and a diatribe addressed io the House of Lords, on the score of their obstrac-[|plaint,—how apt and pointed inust have been the character drawn in the ar- 
tive policy, sach as threw into the shade the more timid declarations of ovt-of-}/-icle, to have thus stung and exasperated the complainant. They laugh ; 
doors demagogues, who were uot protected by parliamentary privilege. J bis, then, impatient, they murmur; they wishthe farce to be brought to a close. 
display of Mr. Roebuck’s politicai petulance was so violent as to be distasteful||Mr. Roebuck, who has grown paler and more passionate as his discomfiture 
even to the Radicals themselves. From not one of them except that clever,|/grows more imminent, calls on the House, first, to declare the article abreach 


| 


| 
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relly, * «mark the low tyranny) “ beg pardon of the complainant for 
the offence.” But not one of those five hundred members can be induced even 
to second the proposition. Nay, the vindictive orator is even covered with 
ridicule. He has boasted, in his pompous exordium. of being descended from 
ancestors distinguished for science and literature. A grave and respectable 
member of the House, one of the most respecied—Sir Kobert Inglis - think= 
x worth while, though not given to strife or to saying unkind things, to rise and 
state that Mr. Roebuck has unnecessarily taken up the time of the House with 
a dissertation on his distinguished ancestors, but he has not condescended to 
state who they were. At this unkind cut, the boastful and passionate challen- 


, and then to bring the printer to the bar, that he may, “on Amy's home, and, probably, at this moment she is sitting at her mother's feet, 


jweary with the labours of the day, yet gentle, happy, and affectionate, as if care 
was unknown to her. She has been employed as a portrait-painter by all the 
wealthy families in the neighbourhood. My only fear is that she may overtask 
lher strength; but she looks well, and there is an expression of contentment in 
her face that makes her very lovely.” 

| Lights were brought in, and Mrs. Morton changed the subject of conversa- 
ition. But when she had retired for the night. Walter stole softly forth, to lin- 
iger about the cottage where Amy dwelt, and think over all he had heard of her 
‘conduct. it has been said that there is something not disagreeable to us in the 
misfortunes of our best friends. It may be so, for certain it is that Walter’s 


ger is mute with anger, and even with a kind of shame: blinded as he is, he jmeditations did not end in sadness, though their subject was Aimy Sinclair and 
sees that he has committed a flagrant blunder—that he has made himself su-| all her trials. He returned home at Jast, with a quick and cheerful step, and 
premely ridiculous. The charge drops for want of a single supporter, and as he turned to take one last look in the direction of Amy's home, a smile passed 
with it he who preferred it also falls below zero in the esteem of his contem- over his face, and he murmured, ‘‘ Happy !—yes, happy as a prince !” 

poraries. He has extinguished himself. for a time, at least, as effectually as if, 1t was about a month after Walter’s return, at the close of a fine summer's 
all the wit or all the scorn to be found in that assembly had been poured upon |day, that he induced Amy to lay aside her brush, and take a walk with him. It 
him. And he has not even the consciousness, the pride of martyrdom. He was a lovely evening, and the country through which they wandered had much 
knows that to his own folly, his own intemperate passion, his downfall alone is, beauty even for a stranger's eye ; to them, for whom some pleasant association 


owing. Will it operate as awarning? We shall see.—( To be Continued.) 
THE PORTRAIT. 

«“ Well, my dear mother, this is happiness !” cried Walter Morton, drawing 
his chair still closer to his mother, and taking her hand between his.“ ‘Three, 
whole years since I left you, and yet you do not look a day older than when we} 

ted ; and I declare you are handsomer than ever !” 

The happy mother smiied. She was proud of her sailor son, proud of his 
handsome face, his gallant bearing, his true and noble heart. He was her only, 
son, and she was a widow. She was but young at her husband’s death ; and. 
many were the difficulties with which she had struggled in order to educate her 
child, and prepare him to make his way inthe world. Her efforts procured him, 
a situation as mate in a large merchantman; and he had now returned from his, 
third voyage, laden with honourable testimonials of the high estimation in which, 
his employers held him. | 

“Thave often thought,” said Walter, “that you must be very lonely when’ 
I am away. Why should I leave you again, mother? We have enough now, 
for our two unambitious selves, and it is but trifling with our own happiness to. 
part when we might be together. I will not go to sea again.” 

« And when you marry, Walter,” said his mother, smiling ; “we must think 
of that probability.” 

«Oh, yes, of course. But [ will marry an heiress, so that difficulty is set-) 
tled. But you have told me no village news yet. How many marriages have. 
taken place in my absence !" 

“ Three, I believe. Helen Warner is married to her cousin; Emily Burton! 
to John Morris the brewer; and your old acquaintance and favourite but} 
what ails you, my dear?” 

« Nothing, mother, go on! So oe! Sinclair is married !” 

“No, my dear—no such thing. What put that into your head! I have, 
something to tell you of Amy; but I was going just now to tell you that your 


* old favourite, Tom Purnell, had succeeded in winning the village heiress, with 


a fortune of a hundred pounds paid down, and wondrous wealth in perspective. 
We had such bell-ringing. and bonfires, and white favours! And poor Tom, in, 
the midst of his happiness, gained my heart by wishing ‘ Master Walter was 
here!” 

« Well done, Tom! But about the Sinclairs, mother ?” said Walter, some-. 
what impatiently. 

«Ah, Walter, they have had much trouble since you were here. About a 
year ago Mr. Sinclair died, leaving his wife and daughter, to our surprise, in, 
much pecuniary distress. Mrs. Sinclair was overwhelmed at first, but Amy, 
that noble girl, what strength of mind she shewed in her sorrow! «We must 
leave this house,’ she said to her mother; ‘ we must part with all the elegan- 
cies, and some of the comforts of life, and live in poverty and seclusion : yet 
let us stay here, dear mamma, here in this village, where no eyes will look un 
kindly on us in our altered circumstances.’ Her mother was passive as a child, 
and agreed to all that she proposed ; so a small cottage was taken, the simplest, 
articles of furniture were moved into it from the manor house. and Amy brought, 
her mother to her humble home. Poor girl! I have seen her tears fall silently, 
but how sadly! as she prepared the cottage for her mother's reception. Not a 
word of complaint or repining, not an hour wasted in selfish grief, yet one could 
see her heart was aching. I did all J could to help her; and she soon made the. 
cottage as comfortable as so poor a place could be made. But there was some- 


jhung upon every tree, it seemed a paradise. In the course of their walk they 
passed the old manor-house, and Amy paused to look lovingly on its quiet 
grounds. Walter watched her anxiously, but she turned to him again with her 
own kind smile, and said, “Indeed, Walter, it is only for his sake—for my poor 
father’s sake !” 

Walter's long pent-up feelings found voice at last, and he told Amy how he 
had loved her, though hopelessly, when she was rich and happy, and how he 


jloved her more a thousandfold in poverty and trouble. Who shall tell how 


sweetly those fond words fell on Amy’s ear—how the happy tears rolled silently 
down her cheeks. as the secret of her own deep, yet unconscious love, was ree 
vea.ed to her heart ! 

It was late when they returned from their ramble, and Mrs. Morton was sit- 
ting with Amy’s mother. ‘The rest of the evening passed quietly, yet happily, 
and Walter whispered to Amy, while the widows were exchanging their fare- 
wells for the night, ** We will tell them all to-morrow, Amy—my Amy! I 
;will come early to help you with your confessions.” 
| But the morrow came, and Walter did not appear. Amy’s cheek flushed at 
every sound, and her heart sank when hour after hour rolled by, and still he 
jcame not. At last an old and faithful servant of Mrs. Morton was seen ape 
jproaching the cottage, and Amy ran forth to meet her; but as the old woman 
came near, Amy stopped, afraid to ask what had happened. 

« Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weeping woman, “ [ have a cruel sorrow to tell 
you of! My poor mistress !—her heart will break! She loved him so dearly, 
and, God knows, so did I!” 

Amy returned in silence to the cottage, and the servant followed her. Mrs. 
Sinclair was up-stairs, and Amy did not call her. but, after quietly closing the 
door, bade the woman sit down near her, and tell her what had happened. 
“Poor Master Walter!” cried the woman, who had been his nurse; “ he 


'|was so noble, so good! Poor Master Walter !—he is gone!” and a passionate 


burst of tears interrupted her speech. Amy's face was pale as marble, but she 
pressed her hand upon her heart, and said,— 
; ‘ What do you mean, nurse? Is Walter Morton dead ?” 

“Dead!” repeated the nurse,—dead! Yes, Miss Amy, these eyes have 
seen hin lying pale and dead. Oh, to see his poor mother’s agony! He did 
jot come down to breakfast, and she went herself to see what ailedhim. ‘To 
my dying day | shall not forget her shriek. She found hima dead and cold,— 
her own, her only child !” 

The nurse was too much absorbed by ker own grief to observe the effect of 
her words on her listener, who sat like one stunned, with dry eyes and livid 
lips. Her mind refused to comprehend the exceeding bitterness of the sorrow 
jthat had fallen upon her. Once or twice she passed her hand across her brow, 
wert glanced uneasily round the room, but she did not speak. At last, the nurse 

“‘T have brought a message to you, Miss Amy, from my poor mistress. She 
bade me go on my knees to beg you to fulfil her request. She has no picture 
lof poor Master Walter, will you make one now !” 
| “I t—now!’’ said Amy, as if trying to understand what was asked of her. 
|. at not too late! Did you not say he was dead!” and she shuddered as she 
spoke. 
| 6 No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too late. There he lies, calm and beautiful as 
lan angel. Dear Miss Amy, as you hope for pity yourself, pity his mother’s sor- 
‘row, and do what she asks !” 

* Paint Walter’s picture now—now, when he is dead ! that is what you ask, 


thing more to be done. She found the pittance that remained when her father's is it not, nurse’ [| will do it.” Then, with strange, unnatural composure, she 


debts were paid (for she insisted on paying them all) was so small as barely to, 

suffice for the common necessaries of life. Mrs. Simclair was in bad health, 

needing many little comforts that she had not means to procure. Again Amy 

exerted herself. You remember her talent for painting ’” 
« Yes, yes,” replicd Walter, hurriedly, and with emotion. 


collected her drawing materials, and prepared to leave the house, bidding the 
nurse tell Mrs. Sinclair of all that had happened. 

| Inadarkened chamber of the house to which she had so lately welcomed 
‘him in health and joy, Mrs. Morton watched by the body of her dead son. 
‘There he lay, pale and still, yet with a smile lingering about his white lips, a 


His mother was, perhaps, too much interested in the subject on which she smile of more than earthly beauty. By what strange and sudden malady the 


was speaking, to observe that his voice trembled, and the dusk of evening had 
prevented her seeing the agitation his countenance betrayed. She continued,— 

« Well, one month after Mr. Sinclair's death, I went very early to the cot- 
tage, thinking if Amy were up | might see her alone, and do my best to cheer 
her. I knocked softly and she opened the door, and led me into her own little 
room. Her drawing materials were on the table, and a half-finished miniature, 
was with them. 

«* You have been at work early, Amy,’ I said; ‘I am glad to see you do not 
mean to forget your charming accomplishment.’ 

« She turned to me with a calin, steady look, and answered, ‘ You shall know 
my secret. I am painting this for sale. J have been told in happier days that 
my miniatures were worth many guineas, and now, dear Mrs. Morton,’ she sad, 
smiling, ‘I am going to ascertain whether or no my friends were flatterers. Do 
not tell my mother ; her mind is weakened for the present, and she might be 
troubled at the thought of my working for my bread. It will be a proud and 
happy thought to myself if I can only succeed.” 

«God bless her ! interrupted Walter; ‘* and did she succeed !” 

“Yes. For her first picture she received twenty guineas. Jt was a beauti 
ful sight to see her lay the money before her mother, and then throw her aruis 
about her, and sob on her bosom like a child. It was the only time I ever saw 
ner give way to her feelings in her mother's presence.” 

«And where is she now, motlier!” asked Walter; “how does the noble. 
creature live now?” 

«« She has toiled on with the same patient spirit that supported her from the! 
first. Look, Walter, do you see a light in that cottage window! That is, 


soul had been freed from its mortal tenement none might tell, but that it passed 
away calmly and without suffering, the happy expression of the features seemed 
to testify. 

| “Myson! my son!” whispered the poor widow, as she kissed the closed 
jeyes; ‘all my other children did the Lord take from me, and then He called 
my husband to be with Him, but Ideemed thow shouldst lay me in my grave. 
‘Thou, too, art gone! His will be done !” 

| Again she seated herselt veside the bed weeping, “ yet not as one without 
hope.” Her chastened heart grew calmer, and many a blessed thought of that 
country to which those she loved were gone, and to which she herself was, as 
she trusted, drawing near, glided across her mind and comforted her. At length 
she heard a step on the stairs, and, rising to ascertain who ws coming, she met 
Amy Sinclair at the chamber-door. 

| “Dear, dear Amy,” she whispered, “are you come to do it?” 

| * Yes,” answered Amy, «I wilido it, but I must be alone ;” and she passed 
‘on into the chamber of death. 

There was a hollow sadness in ber voice that had alarwed Mrs. Morton, who 
ans .ously waited at the doog, listening axiously, lest any sound should betray 
‘that Amy had over-rated her courage, or that the first sight of death had alarmed 
jand overpowered her. She little suspected how much had died to Amy with 
Walter Morton. All was still for a tew minutes, and then she thought she 
heard a low yet bitter groan, but when she opened the door, Amy was a 
seated at her task, composed and tearless. Again Mrs. Morton left her, 
went down-stairs to make the melancholy arrangements which she knew must 
claim her attention. 


1 
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None watched the progress of Amy’s sorrowful task ; and when, long after, notaries, and all other officers, should suspend their functions. He wished thus 
she confessed the tie that had bound her to Walter. she told but little of the to paralyse the nation, and to compel the executive to fall on its knees. It was 
four days she spent in the chamber of death. Something she said of the gay, in this way, he said, that things passed in ancient umes, when the court exiled 
mocking sunshine that filled the room when she drew aside the curtain that she the parliaments; it was thus that governments were formerly compelled to re- 
might see his face ; something of the cruel contrast between the merry voices call their brutal decrees. But while M. Thiers was thus underrating the im- 
that filled the summer air with life, and the dreary, unbroken silence of the lit- portance of the crisis, and reducing it to the dimensions of a squabble between 
tle room that was then her world. She hinted at moments when the passion of the court and the parliaments, the movement swelled into much grander pro- 
grief conquered her, and she wept in hopeless agony ; and again, the calm even- portions, and, instead of a Fronde, az M. Thiers regarded it, it became a league, 
ing would find her kneeling beside him, his cold hand in hers, praying that her jand something more. Jt was then that M. Thiers retreated from the struggle ; 
—— might be forgiven, and finding some of the comfort she so sorely needed it exceeded his stature. 

The picture was finished, and two days af.erwards Walter was laid in his| “M. Thiers returned to Paris when order was restored and tranquillity re-es- 
grave. Mrs. Morton’s affection for Amy appeared daily to increase: and, in a tablished. Many conjectures have been made respecting his proceedings extra 
few weeks, she persuaded Amy and her mother to take up their abode in her,|muros during the three days ; we could. if we pleased, give the history of this j 
house. ipetite voyage. But to what purpose! ‘The material fact, and the only one is, i 
Poor Amy’s patient, faithful spirit struggled hard against despondency, and ‘that M. Thiers returned, and that we possess him still secure.” 
she continued her labours as a miniature-painter with the zeal of her former and | Such is the statement of one who was an eye-witness, and an ear-witness of : 
happier days. But, alas! success did not, as formerly, attend her efforts. It the revolution of the three days. , 
might be that her hand was less skilful ; it might be that the gay and thought-| Let us now hear the narrative of another contemporary historian. 
less who had at first found a pleasant way of obtaining a character for benevo- | On the 28th of July, Paris was, in effect, declared in a stage of siege, the 
lence, by patronising the pretty young miniature-painter, had found some still |Duke of Ragusa having been virtually invested with a military dictatorship. 
more interesting object on whom to bestow their so-called charity. Whichever |The troops which had been collected around the ‘Tuilleries were put in motion, 
was the cause, Amy’s picturesno longer gave satisfaction ; and again and again i The artillery was heard rolling through the streets. Civil war raged in Paris. 
they were returned to her as requiring alteration, or even rejected altogether. | What was to be the issue of this war! The savans, the men of letters, the 
These disappointments added a last drop of bitterness to her cup, little thought |majority of the soldiers themselves felt compassion for the people. and for the 


of by those who thus heedlessly inflicted pang after pang on a worn and break- fate apparently awaiting them. M. Thiers ran to a place of refuge, which he 
ing heart. found in the house of a friend, in the valley of Montmorenci. In_ the office of 


ft was about eight months after Walter’s death. The early spring-flowers The Globe, M. Cousin spoke of the white dag as the only ensign which the na- 
were shewing themselves among the grass, the birds were veginning to sing in ‘tion could recognize, and reproached M. Peirre Lerouse with compromising his 
the budding trees; to the happy, it was a season of hope and promise. Amy jfriends by the revolutionary tone which he was giving to the journal. 
returned home after a long and lonely walk; and when her mother asked the,| Among the most conspicuous of the journalists of that day, was an individual 
result of her expedition, she shook her head sadly, and, laying a parcel on the rer tall and lank figure, abrupt but noble impulses, and serious aspect. At the 
table, replied,— \|first report of the fire-arins, he shook his head mournfully. Then he went, un- 
« As usual, they are not pleased with the pictures, and I have brought them, armed except with a walking cane, through the town, indifferent to the balle 


back. Dear mother, I cannot even help you now!” iwhich were whizzing around him, and braving death without seeking for victory. 
She hid her face in her hands, but the tears forced their way between her thin |This individual, destined afterwards to play a sad but illustrious part, was then ’ 
fingers, and it was long before her mother could comfort her. She seemed litue known : his name was Armand Carrel. “Have you even a single batta- 
soothed at length, and went to her room, to lie down to rest after her walk. lion ™ said he incessantly to his more sanguine friends On the morning of the : 
Before that day, strangely enough, her moiher had been unconscious of Amy’s |28th, méeting M. Etienne Arago (the brother of the astronomer of that name) ’ 
declining state of health, but now she could shut her eyes to it no more. Mrs. |who evinced much ardour, he said to him, » Stop!" aud pointing to one of the ay 
Morton, anxious to preserve that precious life, procured the hest advice that the |populace, who was greasing his shoes with the oil of a broken lamp, he said, f 
neighbourhood afforded, and assisted Mrs. Sinclair in nursing the invalid with ** Behold the people '—such is Paris !—ever the same levity,—indiflerence,— ' 
unwearied devotedness; but all care was vain, and in a very few weeks Amy |the appropriation of the results of great and important actions to the most tri- n 
Sinclair lay on her death-bed. It was then that she confessed to her mother fling uses.” 4 
and Mrs. Morton the love that she had borne to Walter ; the grief that, for! When M. Thiers had reappeared in Paris on the 30th, and presented himself 4 
their sakes, she had so carefully concealed, even while it was consuming her at Lafitte’s, before receiving the commission to Neuilly (which we shall pre- } 
life. '|s€ atly advert to). he expressed some annoyance that steps had been taken in % 
«IT wished—I tried to live '* she said, when they knew all; « but I was jreference to the Duke of Orleans without consulting him. Beranger (the poet) met 
weak, and it has pleased God to take me from you. [ trust I have not mur. who had a prominent share in the transactions of these days, rephed with an i, 
— so very smile, “Is it not quite natural, at such a moment, that the absent should 
at night, while the two widows watched her calm sleep, her spirit fled be forgotten.” 
without a sigh ; and till morning dawned and they saw the angelic expression, In short, there can be no doubt, that an iinpression has universally prevailed, | 
that Amy’s brow wore, they knew not that she was dead ! ithat after contributing to the utmost of his power by his writings, to raise the if 
- emeute, M. Thiers withdrew from its consequences, and did not reappear until th 
ithe issue had become apparent. ani 
ADOLPHE THIERS. ' Having thus given the account of this passage in the public life of the sub- vi 
(Concluded) ject of this notice which has been hitherto universally received and credited, it 
M. Thiers, as we have seen, was the most active of all the public men con- is but just to give also a narrative of the matter which has just been published, 
nected with the press, in exciting the people to resistance. He wrote the pro- |and which, though not avowedly authorized by M. Thiers himself, carries with pil 
test of the journalists ; at his presses it was printed ; from his bureaux it was jit abundant internal evidence of the source from whence it has been derived. ad, | 
circulated It might, therefore, have been expected, that this chief instigator) M. Alexandre Laya states, that on the 28th, orders had been given by the et ; 
of the movement should have continued on the spot, to give itthe benefit of his \government to arrest several deputies, and that warrants (Mandats d’arrets) beh 
direction and superintendence. Cirant that his physical character would have had been issued against the principal persons who had signed the protest of the 
rendered him but an inefficient leader in the streets and on the Boulevards, his press: that M. Royer Collard gave notice to M. Thiers that he as well as MM. bt 
it y 


sagacity and intelligence would have been invaluable, though he did not issue Mignet and Carrel, would be arrested if they did not immediately conceal 
from his bureaux. Yet as soon as the movement assumed a really serious as- themselves. This notice was given them on the evening of the 28th. 


pect—as soon as it becaine evident that it was going to be something more than | An immediate decision on their parts was necessary. They had taken a con- 
an emeute of the faubourgs, M. Thiers disappeared. spicuous part, which rendered them especially obnoxious. The government 


Behold, at last,” says a writer in the Reoue des deux Mondes, “ the tocsin ‘still retained its full power. The skirmishes between the troops and the people 
has sounded, the people are roused, and rush to the conflict! Blood already jon the 28th seemed, according to M. Laya, only to demonstrate the feebleness 
flows. The cannons roll over the pavement—M. Thiers has been heard—his jof the popular resistance. MM. Thiers, Mignet, and Carrel were well known, : 
anathemas have taken effect - the monarchy which has broken its contract is and if they did nof retire, they might easily be arrested, and if so, what. would t) 
already half overturned. A leading voice, a head is only waited for. But ‘become of their influence’ These circumstances, we are assured, were well iN 
where, then, is M. Thiers? Where is that boldness concealed, which promised considered at the bureaux by the principal journalists, and it was the opinion 


victory to its party, and which awaited with so much impatience the event that they ought to withdraw from the danger which threatened them. Accord- t 
which has arrived? What has become of the popular orator, who traced so ingly, at nine o'clock in the evening, in the twilight, the three menaced victims : 
dly a circle round power, and defied it to pass beyond its limits’ Alas! departed from the office of the National, and took refuge in the neighbourhood hi 

ike Archilochus and Horace, M. ‘Thiers, little used to the tumult of battles, has jof St. Denis. , 
felt his courage give way ; the feebleness of his physical o: sanization has over- Before quitting Paris, M. ‘Thiers ordered a confidential servant, who remained i 
come the force of his will, and he has departed to seek refuge irom the fray in in Paris, to come to him the next morning with intelligence of the progress of | 
the shades of Montmorene ; to shelter himself at once from the augers which the movement, having resolved to return to his post if it should appear that the | 
precede victory. and from the proscriptions which often follow deieat. But do |popular resistance shewed any promise of success. 1t was on that day, Thurs. ' 

not charge M. ‘Thiers with want of courage. His heart failed hin, it is true, on day the 29th, that the combat might be considered as seriously begun. The * 


that emergency Bore Soa a =. may oo ee many others on rq people had committed themselves, and the national cause offered some hopes of 
same rushing to the success MM. Thiers and Mignet received the expected intelligence, and heard 
ut in serticul: casion he was not prepared Paris. ‘They attempted to enter Paris by the Barriere St. Denis, but found the 
re exe fight. - Barriere des Batignoles, and descended through the Fau 
haps the long study which he had made of our victories, and the admiration he tin, to the office 7: the National, where they did not sclenanl Setcaeen 
entertained tor our armies, rendered it impossible for him to conceive how a sue-, ternoon. 
cessful struggle against our disciplined soldiers could be made by a mob of | Thus, it appears, according to this report of the matter, which must be con- 
ra y egular forces. ! iers t yening of the 28th tll the afternoo t th, ye 
mingled boldly the straggle. so long the hes was of legal re- ‘ao of the day of the 29th, he in 
sistance ; he remai m at his post in the bureaux of T'he National, to the Paris, endeavouring to make his way th h the t t j 
last moment; he did not take his departure until the moment in which old forther MM. 
jamin Constant arrived, the moment at which the beat of the drum calling to living), were with him. | 
arms, and the sound of the musketry, gave him the signal to retire. ‘The first As the office of the Natrona! had been the centre of the legal resistance in 
day of this sudden revolution, M. hiers wrote the celebrated protest of the the first instance, it had now become the head quarters of the armed insurtec- 3! 
re we’ \ ere deliberations were held on the t ays, direc the movements o: e with great courage i 
the means best calculated to produce the ‘retraction of the ordonnances. M. ability —M. | 
Thiers advised at these meetings, that all civil proceedings should be suspendec’ Immediately after their arrival, MM. Thiers and Mignet went to the Hotel a 
—that lawyers should not plead, judges should not pronounce sentence, that, Lafitte, The triumph of the people was now certain. MM. de Lemonville € 


| 
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and d’Argaut had been sent to Charles X. with a view to some arrangement.||eourt, would, in any event, identify him more or less with the revolution ; tha*® 
The Assembly of Deputies had resolved that they would listen to propositions |if the existing dynasty must fall, of which there seemed now no reason to doubt, 
from the king; bot M. Thiers opposed this in the strongest manner. ‘The ques-|land the duke declined to come forward and accept the measures now proposed, 
tion, he said, was no longer a change of ministry, but a change of dynasty. It) a republic would certainly be tried. Who could then foresee the consequences 
was too late for any compromise. ‘lof such a return to the situation of 1793? Evidently the most elevated per- 

The difficulties of the conflict were over—those of the victory were now to||sonages would be the first victims. The very name of Bourbon would awaken 
begin. Two centres of discussion, two political head quarters, had been esta-| hatred and excite vengeance ; and the Duke of Orleans would not be protected 
blished. At the Hotel de Ville, Gen. Lafayette, who had taken the cowimaad! hy a popularity which he would compromise by retiring at the moment when his 
of the National Guard, was surrounded by those who loudly demanded a repub | presence would have seconded the efforts of the people to defend their liberty 
lic. A few voices of the many shonted * Napoleon II.” ‘inenaced and their rights violated. He would be reckoned among the enemies 

At the Hote! Lafitte, all minds inclined favourably to the establishment of a of popular institutions. The republic would re-erec' its scaffolds, and excesses 
constitutional monarchy, with representative institutions, after the pattern of |would follow. In fine, the name of the Duke of Orleans had been already pro- 
those of the United Kingdom. With M. Lafitte himself, this had long been an claimed, and had been received in such a manner as tv encourage him to pre- 
object of favourite contemplation, and had, in fact, been anticipated. ‘The |sent himself to the people.” 
name of the Duke of Orleans was pronounced as a person well fitted, by his The resolution of the duchess appeared to waver before these reasons. But 
character and his historical antecedents, to be elevated to the throne. The part) jit was on Madame Adelaide, the Duke's sister, that they seemed to make the 
played by the Duke was as yet one of the strictest neutrality. Although in the |deepest impression. She replied, and with great clearness shewed that she ap- 
neighbourhood of St. Cloud, he did not show himself in the royal presence, gave |vreciated the pecuiiar position in wich her brother and his tainily were placed. 
no countenance to those proceedings which led to the revolution, and offered no She was impressed, also, with the noble part which her brother would have to 
condolence for its result. |\perform in the difficulty of the nation; to snatch the people from the conse- 

Some of the monarchical party expressed doubts whether the Duke would | ,uences of revolutionary excesses, by preventing the establishment of a repub- 
lend himself to the proposed measure. He had, as yet, given no sign. M. lic. She deciared that she would answer for her brother ; that she would gua- 
Thiers advised M. Lafitte to assume the responsibility of committing the Duke 'rantee his consent, and she authorized M. Thiers to announce this officiaily to 
to the revolution without waiting for his sanction. M. Lafitte hesitated. M.|\those who sent him. M. Thiers thought he could not return without some more 
Thiers represented the danger of delay ; that the partizans of a republic were} eonclusive solution of the ditficulty, and demanded of Madame Adelaide whe- 

aining the ground which the friends of monarchical government were surren- ‘her. in her brother's absence, she would consent to present herself personally 

ering ; that besides, there was nothing to fear; he could throw the responsi. to tae Deputies ; on which the lady, rising with much dignity, said— 
bility of the measure, if necessary, on the uncontrollable ardour of those by)| ‘J will go, certam!y J will not hesitate to put faith in the word of a man, 
whom he was surrounded. and it is natural that a sister should risk her life for her brother.” 

In short, M. Thiers proposed tv put in immediate circulation a proclamation It wis agreed that General Sebastiani should return for Madame Adelaide ; 
in favour of the Duke of Orleans, which he composed on the spot. jand MM. ‘Thiers and Schetler departed for the Chamber of Deputies, where it 

This document was as follows :-— |'had been arranged that they should make their report. 

“Charles X. cannot return to Paris. He has caused the blood of the people ‘They had scarcely entered the Faubourg de Roule, than they found them- 
to be shed. _ selves obstructed by the populace, who were ina state of great excitement, 
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: 


“ A republic would expose us to frightful divisions : it would embroil us with some shouting *\ Vive Napoleon IL !” and others, “ Vive la Republique !” The 

i} Europe. ‘name of the Duke of Orleans was as yet in no one’s mouth Ko one appeared 

‘i “The Duke of Orleans is a prince devoted to the cause of the revolution. | vnong the people even to think of the possibility of one so nearly connected 
i. «The Duke of Orleans has never fought against us. / with the falten family being admissible to the vacant throne. 

| “The Duke of Orleans was at Jemmappes. || Tt was not without considerable difficulty that M. Thiers succeeded in cross- 

il “ The Duke of Orleans has fought under the tri-color flag. ‘The Duke of||ing the Place de la Concorde, and the bridge. Having arrived at the chamber 

\jof provisional assembly, he found deputies, combatants of the streets, and jour- 


Orleans will again do so. We desire no other. 
“The Duke of Orleans has not offered himself. He awaits the expression of nalists mingled together, and the greatest confusion prevailing. Some were 
our will. Let us proclaim our wish, and he will accept the charter, as we have for establishing a provisional goverament. No party knew what course to take. 
always understood and desired it. It is from the French people that he wil! |M. Thiers reported the result of his mission. But every one had his own pro- 
hold the crown.” ject ; messages were sent to and fro between the Palais Bourbon and the 
This proclamation immediately appeared in the National, the Courier Fran- |Chamber of Peers. M. Dupin insisted that some definite government must be 
cais, and the Commerce. '\decided on. Messengers from the peers arrived with the information that all 
“Thus,” says a contemporary writer, “to overturn one dynasty the united possible combinations had been suggested there, but that the members did not 
energies of an entire people were necessary ; to establish another, a sheet of ‘arrive at a settlement of the difliculty. In the midst of this confusion M. Re- 
— issued by a deputy and three journalists, was sufficient.” The object,’/musat. the editor of The Globe, who had been the first to sign the protest of 
wever, was not attained without some expressions of dissent. When M_ ithe journalists, suggested means of extrication from their embarrassment He 
Thiers and his colleagues walked from the office of the Nationa/ to the exchange, communicated to M. Thiers, his suggestion to nominate the Duke of Orleans 
with this printed panegyric on the Duke in their hands, they were filled with ap- |lieutenant-general of the kingdom. At the instance of M. Thiers, General Se- 
prehension at the surprise they excited among the public, whom they encoun- |bastiin) accordingly mide that proposition as a step preparatory to a tinal and 
tered in the streets, and still more by the storm of hisses with which they were conclusive settiement of the government The title of king, proposed suddenly, 
saluted at the Bourse. might be dangerous. That of lieutenant-general, being only temporary and 
These circumstances occurred on the afternoon and evening of Thursday the’ |provisional, would uot startle the timid, nor provoke the opposition of the anti- 
29th. On Friday morning, nothing had been yet heard of the Duke of Orleans.|/monarchists, and would give time for the more deliberate reconstitution of the 
Whether or not he would lend himself to the course which had been taken, or,'state. ‘This proposition wos promptly and unanimously adopted. 
interfere at all in the movement, no one was able to say. Delay was full of | The Duke of Orleans was accordingly invited to Paris to be invested with 
peril—a decisive step must be taken. ||the new authority. A deputation of twelve deputies, with M. Gallot as presi- 
MM. Thiers and Sebastiani were at the Hotel Lafitte. M. Sebastiani propo- jdent, was accordingly commissioned to bear this invitation to Neuilly. 
sed to M. Thiers to go to Neuilly, see the duke, and personally ascertain his|| On the morning of the 3ist, M. Thiers had his first interview with the Duke 
sentiments, but M. Thiers was personally unknown to the duke. It was there- jof Orleans, who had arrived at the Palais Royal at midnight In the course of 
fore arranged that he should take with him a letter signed by MM. Sebastian: |that day a tumultuous meeting of the more ardent of the partisans of a repub- 
and Lafitte, introducing him, and requesting the duke to place full confidence in lic was held at the office of The National, at which M. Thiers endeavoured to 
the propositions with which he was commissioned. M. Scheffer, who was per- dissuade his friends from further recourse to force, and after much discussion 
sonally known to the Orleans family, agreed to accompany him. levandend to conduct a deputation from them to the duke. Six were accordingly 
The Prince of Moskwa (son-in-law of M. Lafitte,) lent his saddle horses, and |selected for this interview, and they accompanied M. Thiers to the Palais Roy- 
they departed for the chateau of the Duke of Orleans, at Neuilly, where he was ale that evening, where they were received by the duke in the gallery of the 
su ed to be. ‘ibattle scenes painted by Horace Vernet. 
1e passage by the direct road. through the Champs Elysees, being obstructed, | On this occasion a conversation is said to have taken place between them 
they rode by the streets, St. Lazare and Clichy, to the quarter of the Batig- jand the Duke on the general principles of government. ‘The duke frankly and 
nolles. Here they were stopped, suspected of being royalists making their es- jopenly declared himself the partisan of legal resistance to the encroachments 
cape, and were brought before the mayor of the arrondissement, who, on ascer- of despotic power, but firmly opposed to revolutionary excesses. He recalled 
‘ taining their object, set them at liberty. They continued their route, and, after |the events of the past, he painted the excesses of the republic and the conven- 
some further difficulties, arrived, in fine, at the chateau. The door was, how- ‘tion. 
ever, shut in their faces! ‘hus were the bearers of a crown received ! | M. Cavignae, interrupting him. requested him not to forget that his (Cavig- 
When their persons were recognized by M. Oudart, one of the attendants of |nac’s) father was a member of the convention. 
the family, they were admitted, and introduced to the study of the duke—)' “So was mine,” promptly replied the duke, * and I do not, therefore, the less 
where, after a few minutes, the duchess presented herself. While M. Thiers |respect his memory.” 
unfolded to her the tenor of the message of which they were the bearers, her} M. ‘Thiers, during this interview, observed perfect silence. The young re- 
look became serious and severe. And when, in fine, she learned that it pro- jpublicans were not s!ow to perceive that their cause was lost. 
posed to place upon the brow of her husband the crown torn from the head of | + Well,” said Thiers, after a pause—* what think you of the Duke ?” 
an old man, who had ever proved towards her family a faithful relative and ge-| ‘ C'est un bon-homme,” said M. Bastide. 
nerous friend, she addressed M. Scheffer with much apparent emotion — ‘| C'est un 221!" said M. Thomas. 
“Sir,” said she, “how could you consent to be the bearer of such a mes-; * JI n'est pas franc,” said M. Cavignac. 


—— 


to undertake it, I can easily conceive ; for he does not know us. But you who | 


our feelings—oh! we can never forgive you this offence against us.”’ \ 


1 sonally confer with the duke. ‘The duchess thereupon withdrew for a few mi- | 


sage! That this gentleman,” looking towards M. Thiers, “ should have dared | ‘This was the last interview of these actors in the great drama of July, 1830. 


Each subsequently pursued his own course. M. Thiers rose, as we shall see, 


have been received into our acquaintance, and ought to be able to appreciate ito the highest political honours, to office, and to affluence. The others lived to 


descend into the dungeons of a prison, their former iriend being in the pleni- 


M. Thiers, ho-vever, pressed on the duchess the necessity that he should per-' -_ of his ministerial power. 


When the new roya)'y was established, a ministry was formed, including all 


nutes, and returned, accompanied, not by the duke, but by his sister, Madame shades of opinion, and composed of materials so heterogeneous that it was a 


th Adelaide, and all his children, except the Duke of Chartres, who had gone to 
tt join his regiment at Joigny. 
h They assured M. Thiers that the Duke of Orleans was absent, at Raincy | 


i, Then ensued between M. Thiers, the duchess, and the family, one of those 
es scenes of which the recollection can never be effaced from the minds of those! 
, who were present, and which possess true historical interest. 
‘a M. Thiers laid before them all the dangers and difficulties of the crisis which 
had arrived— 

b «“ The neutrality adopted by the duke, his absence from the royal presencel 
during the existing struggle, his previous disapproval of the measures of the 


‘political smpossibility that they could long cohere. In this cabinet the Baron 
‘Louis, an early pairon of M. Thiers, was minister of finance. M. Thiers was 
appointed @ councillor of state, an otlice having some analogy to that of a privy 
councillor in England, aud which, like the latter, has no very important func- 
tions ; but it was arranged that without accepting the formal title of the office, 
M. Thiers should periorm the duties of chief secretary to the ministry of 
finance. This office afforded him opportunities of information and experience 
in administrative details, under the immediate instruction of the most eminent 
financier of the day, which he turned to profit with his usual ability. 

In the cabinet council dissensions were soon manifested. It was split into 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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two parties, one of which advocated resistance to the party of the movement,| 


and the other advised progression. The former course was advocated by M. 


M. Casimir Perier, Mole, Baron Louis, M. Guizot, and M. de Broglie, and the 


latter by MM. Dupont de I’Eure, Lafitte, and Lafayette. ‘I'hese diiferences ul- 
tiinately produced the dissolution of the administration. 

The movement party having prevailed, M. Lafitte became the head of the 
succeeding cabinet, and, as such, was appointed president of the council of 
ministers. Immediately after the interview of the Baron Louis with the king 


at the Palais Royale, at which the former resigned his office of minister of | 
finance, M. Thiers was sent for. On entering the presence of Louis Philippe, 
the first words the king addressed to him were—- M. Thiers, are you aimbi- 


tious!” An explanation followed, and, much to the surprise of M Thiers, the 
king offered him the ministry of finance which the Baron Louis had just re- 
signed. 

M. Thiers did not affect to conceal his ambitious hopes for the future, but he 


begged his majesty to reserve so high an honour, and so eminent a proof of his’ 


confidence for a future day, when more advanced age, and more mature expe- 


rience would enable him to accept such an office with greater confidence in his, 


own fitness for it, than he was then able to feel. The king, however, pressed 
the matter, and observed that the Baron Lovis had himself expressly advised 


his appointment. In fine, M. Lafitte was charged with the office, with M. 


Thiers, as secretary, the latter assuining all the active and laborious duties. 


The cabinet thus formed. and known as the ministry of the 2nd November, 
consisted of MM. Lafitte, Dupont de I'Eure. Sebastiani, Soult, Montalivet, de 


and Merilhou. 

ile M. Thiers laboured in the Hotel of Finances under the practised su- 
perintendence of the Baron Louis, he had little opportunity of assuming any 
conspicuous position in public affairs. ‘The baron, an experienced financier, left 
him only a subordinate part to play. Accustomed to regard him as an intelli- 
gent young man that he formerly patronized and admitted to a place at his ta- 
ble, he still addressed him by the paternal phrase, Mon enfant, and used to laugh 
heartily at the opinions which the youthful ardour of Thiers »ould prompt him 
to utter, and which only betrayed to his superior the extent ef his financial in- 
‘experience. All this, however, was completely changed, wheu M. Lafitte took 


the portfolio of the finances. Being also president of the council, and having 


private business, to engage a portion of his attention, the whole burthen of the 


I: Swallows,” says a contemporary writer, who noticed this step, “ are endowed 


with an instinctive presentment of the fallings of buildings in which they lave 
fixed themselves, and fly away betimes.” 

| A more respectable construction, however, has been put on this proceediig 
‘of M. Theirs, by some who are not generally favourable to him. The citcum- 
jstances which have been mentioned as the cause of this resignation are as fol- 
lows :— 

_ During this short administration, while M. Thiers virtually held the mini-try 
jof finances, circumstances occurred and reports become prevalent in public, aad 
jwere, without much affectation or reserve, repeated by the press, which greatly 
‘embittered the life of this statesman, and have entailed on his reputation myu- 
jrious consequeuces, which will probably never be effaced. These attacks »-- 
sumed a form so definite, that nothing but a public and explicit refut wen 

lof the charges brought against M. Thiers could by possibility deprive 
ithem of their most mischievous effects upon him, and unfortunately that public 
\refutation was never offered. In fact, he was accused of sharing iu the nupropes 

igains derived from douceurs, received for appomtments to offices the 
jtry. That the nominees did pay the douceurs, has not, we believe. been dis 

\puted. But it was not proved that M. Thiers was the receiver of them 

| A writer, who appears to have been well inforined, states that one of the old 

lest and most attached friends of M. Thiers, with tears im his eves and ius front 
suffused with the blush of honest shame, informed him of this deplorable eu- 
jcumstance. He affirms that the traffic referred to was carried on im the name 

of M. Thiers by one whom it was impossible that he could denounce ; that M. 
Thiers was deeply affected at it ; and that he instantly on bemg made acquaint- 
ed with it, renouncing all his ambitious hopes, and looking down with grief fron 
ithe elevation to which he had raised himself to his original position, determined 
to descend to his former station, and wi hdrew into the ranks of private life ; that 
he went to M. Lafitte, confided to him the bitter misfortune ef his situation 
jwith a tone of simplicity and frankness of rare occurrence. He had 
iresolved, he said, to quit the ministry, to return to those labours which he had 
jpursued before the revolution of July, and feeling the impossibility of offering 
ithe only refutation of the injurious reports which would be conclusive, he hoped 
‘at least to silence them by his retreat. On this occasion M. Lafitte displayed 
jtowards him all the affection and sympathy of a parent, consoled ba, and ena- 
ibled him to stop the further progress of the discreditable traflic. The king, 


finance department fell upon M. Thiers, who, instead of being, as under the linformed of the circumstances, joined M. Lafitte, m reassuring M. Thie rs, 
Baron Louis, an inconsiderable subordinate and a pupil, found himself under jandin effacing from his miad the painf.l impressions which remuuned upon it. 
the title of secretary, the real head of the depariment, at a crisis when the It gives us pleasure to quote this authority in refutation of mjurious rumors, 
country was reduced to the brink of a bankruptcy at home, and menaced with which even still continue to be credited. It unfortunately happens with pubhe 


invasion from abroad! He was fully sensible of the importance of his position, |men in every country, that co ge against them once getting imto circulation, 
» no matter how conclusive that refutation may 


and the personal advantages to be gg from it. Accordingly, before he as- |can never be entirely neutralize 


sumed the position he saw open to him, he announced to M. Lafitte his inten 

tion to resign with Baron Louis. Lafitte, sensitile how necessary his aid would 
be in an office in which he had just been drilled for four months by so expe- 
rienced a superior, and conscious of his own ce raplete ignorance of the techni- 
cal official details, found himself obliged to go to the king and announce the 
impossibility of his retaining office, unless M. Thiers could be induced to ren- 
der him that assistance which he alone could, at that moment, give. The con 

sequence of this proceeding was, that an e:cpress command was sent by the 


king to M. Thiers, that the interests of the state demanded that he should re-, 


tain the place of under secretary of state in the department of finance. 

The first impulse of a young man such as “Chiers was, entertaining a profound 
consciousness of his own capacity and talents:, and having his respect for official 
traditions shaken by the study of a successicn of revolutions, and the personal 
observation of. and participation in, at least one, was to overturn all received 


ideas, and to establish a new system—a dangerous step, more especially in the 


finances. A more unfortunate moment for experience of the kind could scarce 


ly have been selected. The country was shaken to its centre. Emeutes were 


every where menacing. The south hesitated to submit to the laws of 1830 
La Vendee had already taken up arms. ‘The city of Lyons showed symptoms 


of revolt. Still M. Thiers was not deterred from his innovations on the sensi-! 
tive ground of taxation. What Napoleon in the plenitude of his power, or the 


Bourbons, in the security of profound national tranquillity, had not dared to at- 
tempt, M. Thiers did not hesitate to propose, amid the storms which gathered 
round the throne of the Barricades. The system of taxation which had not been 


be. An hundred persons will hear the slander for one that will listen to its re- 
ifatation ; and unhappily the public takes greater pleasure in believing ill of those 
'who have risen to eminence than in crediting their vindication 

| In fine, M. Lafitte retired from the ministry on the 13th March, 1831, and the 
‘under secretary having previously resigned, Casimir Perter succeeded to the 
jpresidency and ministry of the interior. M. Thiers made 4 voyage to the south 
to canvass the electors of Aix, whose suffrages he hoped for at the next elec- 
jtion, and in this canvass he was supported by the new ministry, notwithstanding 
‘his connexion with the outgoing cabinet, and his resignation of office. In fact, 
'it was known to those in power that he would support their measures and 0). 
‘pose his late colleagues. Under the ministry of Lafitte, M. Thiers was the 


‘|soul of the movement party ; he spoke only of crossing the Khiwe ; of raising 


lagaia in Italy the old flag of Napoleon's victories. On his return from the south, 
however, his tone was totally changed. ‘The country, he declared, could ouly 
be saved by peace, and as Lafitte’s zeal in favor of the movement was surpass- 
ed by that of his under secretary, Casimir Perier found himself equally surpass 
ed by the same person in his advocacy of the pacification of Europe, and the 
strengthening the foreign alliances. 

M. Thiers, however, or his friends speaking for him, defended hun against 
this charge of inconstancy. They say that he differed from M. Latitte before 
the dissolution of his cabinet ; that in his private conver®ation with bit he ab- 
jared him not to allow himself to be allured by the mere attractions of a hollow 
popularity, but to adopt the conservative policy, and protect the new monarchi- 
cal institutions from the factions which threatened them. He declared that al- 


attempted to be disturbed, in all the vicissitudes of administration, since 1791, | 
when it was settled by the constituant assembly, was now to be overthrown, not |ciples of order and of resistance against the enemies of the new government. 
for the relief of the tax payer, but to enable the government to plunge its hand | |Such conversations, it is said, took place in the presence of several members of 
‘deeper into the pockets of the people, and angment the gross amount of the fi- | Lafitte’s family, who are living witnesses of thein. 

nances. ‘* The more the taxes are varied,” said M. Thiers, -« the more proper-|| All this may be perfectly true, and yet the inconsistency charged against M. 
ties they will reach, and this principle must be applied in every variety of form” |Thiers remains unexplained. M. Thiers knew of the approaching changes in 
*“* Taxation is an art,” said he, ** which is in a state of progressive improve |the government long before they occurred, and nothing could be more natural 
ment, and which, it is hoped, will soon attain the ibighest degree of perfection ! |than to smooth the way to his future course by such conferences. It rendered 
By the new law a million of individuals will be liable to contribution who were |the transition less abrupt. 

exempt under the old system!” Such was the character of the first measures| Be this as it may, M. Thiers and his former friend and patron were thenee- 
projected by the prime instigator of the revolution of July ! forward mutually estranged, and it was evident that the former suffered frou an 

At this time M. Thiers made his debut in the chamber, not as a deputy but as juneasy consciousness of the awkwardness of his new position towards the late 
the royal commissioner, authorized to defend the projects of law, on the subject |president of the council. After his election, and his opening speech in favor of 
of finance, which were submitted to the chamber. [tis a curious incident in ‘the new cabinet and against his friends, M. Thiers could not conceal his etlorts 
the life of this parliamentary orator, in these his first atternpts he excited so much ‘to avoid personal communication with his former friend. An amusing example 
disgust on the part of the chamber, that M. Lafitte was compelled by the ma- of his want of tact in permitting this feeling to be visible in the chamber, is re- 
jority to engage that the bills which were to be subsequently introduced, should ated. There are two doors leading into the chamber. ‘The habitual seat of M. 

supported by himself, and that he would not continue to inflict upon the mem- Lafitte was at the extremity of the lowest bench on the left next to one of these 
bers his most intolerable under secretary! Yet this mati has since proved to idoors, and in the position most remote from the other. Before the dissolution 
be the most powerful orator in the French chambers What, it will naturally jof the Lafitte cabinet, Thiers invariably entered by the door on the left next the 
be asked, was the cause of the invincible repugnancy which he excited’ We oe of Lafitte, stopping as he passed to chat with his friend. After its disso- 
are told by those who were witnesses of these proceedings that the tone of care- |Jution, he just as invariably entered at the right hand door, to avoid the neces 
lessness (:nsouciance) and levity which he assumed gave oifence ; that his long sity of such a conversation ! 
speeches, in which facts were loosely and inexactly cited ; figures given with — 
flippancy, so erroneous that they were often exposed on the spot, were too much | 
like lectures, or articles read from one of the journals. [n fine, the house re- 
garded M. Thiers as an adventurer, who came to retail his gatherings of history _ BY ALPRED CROWQUILL. 
and literature from the tribune. Such were the first essays of M. Thiers, as a It sitting down to write this ~ little account,” I beg it to be understood that 
parliamentary speaker, and the result was so unpromising that his friends began my only intention is to convey a friendly warning, with a wish that it may come 
to despair of his political prospects. , home te every one, as “ little accounts” always will. ‘ 

Meanwhile difficulties continued to multiply around the cabinet from other Every one knows, be he young or old, that life is but a series of payments, 
causes. Its intrinsic feebleness was such that it was evident i: could not long from the obstetric fee, to the payment of the debt of nature. Man's every-day 
subist. It was discovered by M. Lafitte that the king himself was interfering, bills of mortality are as certain and as inevitable as the parochial ones; so that, 
without his knowledge, in the business of the state, and justly censidering such however cureful and prudent a man may be, he must have his * little accounts.” 
interference not consistent with the principle of ministerial responsibility, he re- ‘This horrid * little account, has been my rock a-head all my life. At my birth 
solved to resign. _* little account” was taken of me, as a big brother was the swum total of my 

Having foreeen the approaching dissolution of the cabinet, M. Thiers antici paoente’ happiness, and the claimant of the sum-tota] of thejr estates, and on 


pated it, and resigned his office before the retirement of his friend and patron.!/no account to be thwarted. 


ron he would resign with M. Lafitte, he would nevertheless defend the prin- 


THE LITTLE ACCOUNT. 


| 
| 
| 
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I therefore was farmed out to a wet nurse, whe turned out to be a very dry||[ts members I found to consist of men who go into chambers where there is no 
one ; and my comfort was looked upon as of very “little account,” except a8||landlady, devil their own kidneys, and live hard upon the best of everything. 
a medium for the remuneration which took place every quarter, so that I might) Their studies, upon the first glance, are severe, since they appear to study man 
safely put it down to my account, that { was comparatively comfortable Outi iead woman-kind, Blackstone, Chitty, the flute, the piano, oysters, beer, and 
times a year. 'Ude. 

Time rolled on, ef which I took very « little account” until [ was breeched,|) The law being a dry study, must, I suppose, create the excessive drought 
for which my father had, and paid the “little account,” and I was forthwith! which seems to torment the younger branches of the profession. My first week 
packed off to a public school, that [ might be made fit for something, when my initiated me into many mysteries ; among which I found that the bed was used 
friends had made up their minds what to do with me, their supernumerary bless very little in its legitimate hours ; that soda-water was breakfast—stout, and 
ing. Here a “little account” had gone before me. and I was known to be only 'bitter-ale, lunch—all kinds of wine, in fact that which came to hand, dinner— 
number two, and valued accordingly. Second brothers have very little reason| whiskey, sherry-cobbler, and cigars, supper: se that the study of the law re- 
to be placed in the way of tasks and flogging, to cram their brains for quarterly, duced the students into aconpletely liquid state. 
examinations, when it is an established fact, that they are intended for the army); As atyro,! was, of course, borne away by the current, not liking to appear 
or navy, where the brains that have caused them so much trouble, stand a good anything but perfectly independent. Accordingly I kept awake, drank, smoked, 
chance of being knocked out ina very short and satisfactory manner, whether and did the « fast” with the best of them ; although my real independence 
they were loaded with Greek and Latin or not. | consisted alone in my being my own master, a youth ; which generally means 

My first meeting with the demon, “ little account,” was very early in life : the) having no control over yourself, and a latch-key to go in and out unquestioned. 
means of raising him were not of any cabalistic kind, but quite of an everyday) My real property being a yearly allowance. sufficiently small, from my family, 
matter of fact character. | was lost, and became his victim, througt that mosi| which the first quarter dissipated ; for, asI always had a great horroz of ac- 
unromantic of things—the appetite. He tempted me beyond my feeble strength counts, I put my fortune in a lump, applied to it constantly—for I paid every- 
through a pastry cook’s window ; tarts did it! Boys at a public school are’ body ready money, so that I should not give my old friend the * little account” 
looked upon as the natural victims of the horrid + little accounts,” and are al- a chance—and, of course, found one morning that my El Dorado had vanished, 
lowed, in the most polite manner, to get into the trap; with the hope that the’ and all J had to show for it was a row of polished boots, a longer of empty wine- 
shop-keepers, or familiars of the fiend, mean what they say when they blind- bottles, carried off beautifully into perspective by soda-water companions and 
ly hinc that “any time will do.” Youth will e1t,—jam is delusive !—boys! disordered heaps of clothes, with numberless useless paraphernalia strewed 
are creatures of appetite! and consequently they for the first time find! about my chambers. A cold shudder ran through my frame. I was not worth 
themselves shuddering under the torpedo-like influence of their first “ little ac-|'a ducat ; and there lay my persecuting friend, in the shape of my laundress’s 
count.” |,“ little account,” which I was unable to settle. 

Many years have passed since ** my first” appeared, yet the horrid feeling||/ This was unfortunate, ae about the time I had seriously thought of investing 
which I experienced upon its being handed to me, is still powerfully and vivid-| my capital figure in matrimony. I had long felt a disgust for the law in every 
ly in my mind. Its unexpected length was paralysing; the many forgotten) other shape but that of father-in-law, and had, accordingly, with the natural 
tarts, the custards, the ices, the buns, and lastly, the sum total. It was a per-) vanity of my age, looked about me where to choose, without for a moment doubt- 
fect national debt to my half.a-crown a week, and at the moment it appeared) ing my own saccess when I had decreed who was to be the fortunate fair one. 
just as insane to suppose that any political economy could ever settle it. For) This was excusable, | was only twenty-two, and stood six feet something, 
many weeks I had a horror of even seeing a pastry-cook’s tray pass me in the! ‘without my boots. 
streets. I had also a very wholesome horror of this paper of gourmanderie be-| With this noble resolution of sacrificing myself, I fluttered through enchant- 
ing laid before my father; for, alas! he never ate pastry, being of a bilious! ing saloons, polka’d indefatigably, lavished my attentions on mothers, hob-nob- 
turn ; and I could easily guess his indignation, when he (for there was no hope! bed with brothers—in fact, did all that saleable young men do under such cir- 
of my doing it myself) paid for my depravity of taste in paste. __ | eumstances. -I was pondering and hesitating between twenty and thirty thou- 

‘The vacation was not a holiday to me. | didn’t go home alone ; my “little! sand pound girls, and making up my mind to make the plunge of matrimony, 
account” went with me; and I felt like some wretched prisoner being sent to when I was suddenly most disagreeably awakened from my eastern dream by 
the county assizes, and indeed as evere verdict was passed on me. I wasdoom- that horrid -* little account” which was a simple-looking three-inch-square piece 
ed to hear continual harangues and sermons upon extravagance ; and having! of paper covered with little hierogly phics. But the effect was astonishing. I 
what I couldn’t pay for likened to fraud and swindling. | endeavoured, for a long time, in vain, to remember where and how my money 

I returned to school with delight, and eschewed pastry. My resolution was had so soon “ found unto itself wings,” until I recollected the host of jolly fel- 
taken never to go beyond my exchequer agam. Vain resolution !—my income, lows who had formed such an attachment to me as to be unable long to keep 
though increased, was not large enough for what I imagined my necessities. I ‘out of my chambers, continually eating and drinking with me, and often sleepe 
got laughed at by my companions for my meanness and caution, who considered) 


| ing where they feli. Such enthusiasm, in the cause of friendship, deserves 
. it anything but respectable to be out of debt, as any one doing so plainly con-) much. I was young, so gave all ; and thus found myself staring, in a state of 
vineed the world that he was a person not worthy of credit. | clairvoyance, at the laundress’s contemptible “ little account.” 
Our little clubs were unforeseen swallowers up of much cash ; our boats were I would have written to my father, but my razors cut off all hope in that quar- 
to be paid for, not forgetting our bats and balls ; and as we could not row with.) ter. My mother, since my early escapade, had brought two female olive-branches 
out a slight nauticul cut in our attire, straw-hats and pea-jackets were indispen- to increase the family stock, so that I had nothing to expect from her. My 
sable. e club tailor sent home my suit, ordered by our captain, at a very! brother was * doing Italy” with a tutor, or I would have appealed éo his fratern- 
creditable price ; that was, at a get-it-when-he-could price. '/al feeling, which I believe was not so bad, had he had the Opportunity of exer- 
The aforesaid rowing and cricketing produced excessive thirst. Beer, and, cising it. 
other compounds, were decreed as positively necessary, and were scored upac-||} What was! todo! [| lighted a cigar, and threw myself on my sofa, in deep 
cordingly. I had to pay—that is, | was put down to pay—mv share, whatever) 'thought, which, of course, ended in nothing ; that being the amount of my ca- 
part T had taken of the said share. To refuse, would have been to incur the ‘pital with which | proposed to do so much in the way of reformation. 
penalty of being sent to Coventry as a sneak ; so, by almost unavoidable eir-|, I resolved to be a martyr. My credit was good, for the curious reason that 
cumstances and example, | became again the owner of a * little account.” '\L never had any : sol managed to float onward, but with a little more caution ; 4 
About this time a slight down on my chin, and some few scholastic triumphs, ‘eut claret and /igueurs, and, in consequence did without the doctor, soda-water ; ‘ 
ed me to consider myself almost a man. | immediately penned what I felt to' ‘and, upon review, found many pairs of rejected boots very tolerable for pro- : 
be an excellent letter to my parents, asking for a slight increase in my allow-) miscuous wear :—-kicked my dog off his bed, composed of sundry habiliments, 
ance, anda pair of razors. My father was a wag of melancholy temperament. and found coats good enough for every day. But notwithstanding all this politi- 
He had no idea of a real joke, such a one, | mean, as would make you laugh. cal economy, being obliged to live, I soon found myself hemmed in by « little 
The objects of his fun generally felt it most seriously, as in this case I did ; for) accounts,” which kept me in a continual fever and irritation. 
with great promptitude he sent me the required razors, but no money ; hinting | I had gone on very well for three months ; for many of the most convivial of 
that he should be pleased if [ would cut down my expenses at the same time ‘my friends had found me growing exceeedingly dull, and had saved me much 
that I cut down my beard. ‘This joke was none to me, for I felt myself a bank-| expense by seeking the company ofother men who did not fear « little accounts” 
rupt boy. ‘The next post, however. relieved my anxieties, for a secret letter,! when, one morning, f found in my letter box a polite and interesting note from 
or one bearing that character, from my mother, enclosed me the amount of my) a tradesman “who hoped I should be able to settle his ‘little account’ as he 
liabilities, accompanied by a strong moral lesson, discouraging me from plac-| had a+ little account’ of his own to settle at the beginning of the ensuing week.” 
ing myself in the situation of again drawing forth another of my father’s’ melan-) Here was a death blow to my peace of mind! And was I really to become 
choly jokes. ‘This gave me great chagrin, for | knew that my elder brother was! the victim of a “ little account,” which, if I did not immediately strangle, would 
spending on his stable more than was allowed me for everything. But as there) certainly bring its host of filed brethren to destroy me : for it is a sure, though ’ 
- are elder brothers, so there must be younger brothers; and I would advise all a most extraordinary proceeding with creditors, that upon the first knowledge 
such to remember, that timber does not grow for them, nor does the bank of your being unable to pay them, they, in the most insane manner, send in their 
recognize their signatures, and that eldest sons are born for a purpose accounts in a lump. 
and that younger sons are mere accidents upon which the family pay deo-| The door of my chambers opened as I lay wrapt in these most unpleasant 
dene. | cogitations, and one of my hopeful acquaintances made his appearance, dashing 
School-days or College-days, for they are the same thing, will have an end ; in, with a cadence from the last new opera, and a face all smiles, as if indepen- 
and then the door of the great world is opened, and you are thrust out to fight) dent of this troublesome world altogether. He came to propose a day’s flight 
your way with weapons of education or fortune. At this epoch every one, na-| into the country, and the turning of our backs upon the musty law, and its ry 
turally alarmed at the prospect so suddenly bursting upon him, becomes bewil-' follies and folios. He soon saw I had the megrims : the complaint was so com- 
dered, not knowing which way to turn to make progress through the mass which !mon among his set that the symptoms struck him immediately. He rallied me 
appears to crowd every atenue available to fortune and fame. Many unfortu “most unmercifully upon my depression from such a cause ; he frankly told me 
nates placed in this dilemma, without any guide, rashvinto a cul-de-sac, from: that he, in the early part of his career, had suffered severely from the « little 
which they very seldom have energy enough left to rescue themselves, account” fever ; which was a low and vulgar attack, but which, by a little in- 
when the fatal mistake is discovered. 1, inthis manner felt stunned and bewil | genuity, he had made respectable. It was paltry for a gentleman to owe paltry 
dered with the prospect before me, when my father presented me to the world, sums : and he found by collecting the little tormentors togother and amalgamat- 
and the world to me. ‘\ing them into one respectable sum, which he managed by doing a little bill at a 
I certainly, in the distance of indistinctness, beheld an old gentleman, borne ‘heavy discount, he could, with exceeding ingenuity, pay one debt with another. 
down with age and years of toil, seated on a wool-sack ; and alittle gentleman, My appearce of ignorance of such matters produced from him ahearty shout 
with a baton of Field-Marshal, to which his legs bore a strong resemblance, tot-| of laughter. I confess I had a slight idea of Mephistopheles and other gentle- 
tering along, covered with honours and glittering in orders. Law and War I||men of that school, who will give you all you desire if you will only sign your 
understood them to be. Here was a choice, if I persevered and was lucky ; name. his I have often thought, was a waggish allegory dressed up by some 
then I might in time become like one of them. ‘German drdl, meaning nothing more, when stripped of its romantic form, than 
The pride of my family only allowed me the choice of these two paths, for as the modern“ doing a bill,” which is, without exception, the surest way to goto 
all the money of the family went to my brother, they intended to Javish its in-| the devil. 
terest upon me. I chose the law, and accordingly began my studies, which the|| Feeling the truth of my own thoughts | combated his arguments, and would 
i vivacity of my disposition soon discovered to be only gaining knowledge of aj|not be tempted : so he left me to seek some more practicable man to join with 
i series of solemn conjuring tricks, with which to confound common sense, by| him in getting an expensive champagne headache, and a recherche dinner out of 
We proving black was white and turning causes into effects for one's own benefit.|/town, which he called enjoying the country. 


| 
‘| 
| 
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As I ought not, im fairness, to take more credit to myself ({ could not find a the quiet little quadrangle of the inn. He here, after much hesitation, stated 
better word than credit, or I would have written it) for my forbearance than Ide | '0 me the cause of his visit, which arose from some conversation with his wife 
serve, being in confidence with my reader, I must at once honestly confess that concerning me aad his daughter. He glanced, as delicately as possible, at the 
I was in love. , young lady's feelings, although slight as it was, it made my heart beat a sud- 

T had endeavoured, like many more, to makelove a go-between, but the little! den tattoo ; His offers of settlement were noble, consequent upon my father’s 
urchin resented the insult, and made me feel that he was not to be played with : responding in some degree in my behalf. J thanked him as well as my con- 
and [ found that I was over head and ears with a pair of blue eyesof such) used feelinys would let me, and begged him immediately to correspond with 
softness and innocence that how it happened I haven't the slightest idea, but) ‘ny father, who, | had reason to hope, would, seeing my interests so deeply 
I found myself doing poetry, buying polkas, and calling much oftener than |) concerned, consent to some terms to contribute to my happiness. 
ought to have done. I felt the imprudence, and struggled against it; but 1), We shook hands and parted. The good old steward came to breakfast with 
was meshed. \ime, and put sundry little receipts upon a file which he had brought with him, 

My income, or rather my out-going, was such a small sum that I smiled as 1 |placing beside it a little account book, on one leaf of which he had entered a 
whispered it even to myself. The laundress’s * little account” and the Chan-) sum placed to my credit, and took much pains to show ine how to register care 
cellor’s wig alternated in my thoughts, and I felt how much nearer one was) fully the spending of it. I told him of my early visitor, when the slap he gave 
than the other. ''on the leg of his leather breeches echoed like the report of » gun through the 

Love is like the toothache. Any momentary relief is flown to, even with the| adjoining chambers. 
knowledge that it is worse in consequence ; and I found myself continually,, Weeks rolled on, and I found myself alone in my chambers, when] received 
wandering towards the dwelling of my fair one, merely as a relief to my de-||# letter sealed with black from iny father, informing me of my brother's death, 
spairing thoughts. The remedy was very successful indeed whilst | was turn-|/and begging me to hasten down to the family mansion and make preparations 
ing over music, or practising a new polka ; but when I reached my solitary, for their reception The tone of his letter no longer sounded as if addressed 
ehambers I found its intermittent character ; for the fever and lowness of sp.rits, to * number two.” I was number one, and his pride, [ cannot say affection, 
again returned with tenfold power. I pen this « little account” of my feelings, was bestowed only on the heir of his house. 
for the advantage of young men in chambers, that they may know the symp-|, Need I write more of this « little account,” than to say my destinies are ac- 
toms : and I think, now that I am amuch older man, that a good deal of Black-, complished. My wife certainly continually brings me in * littie accounts,” 
stone mixed with a little Coke will put out the fire. and although I have now the power of meeting them witha high hand, I feel an 

Asthe footmen began to grin when they opened the door to my frequent |instinctive shudder at their very appearance or name, as being the bugbears of 
knockings, some idea may be formed of my mind and the usual consequences,|my early years 
*f such insane behaviour, viz , one day finding the father instead of the dangh And my last advice to young men, who being human, must have “ little ac- 
ter in the drawing-room. He was one of the old school ; blunt, straightfor-|,counts,” is, on no account to let them run ; for they invariably run towards the 
ward and jolly ; but on this particular day there was an attempt at magisterial prison doors ; and the moment a man enters there, for a slight attachment 
seriousness that did not sit well at allon his good-natured face. made by the law forces him after them, he is thenceforth of very ‘ little ac- 


He shook me cordially by the hand, pointed to a chair, and drawing his close) ;count.” 


to mine, said 
| VISIT TO THE VLADIKA OF MONTENEGRO. 


What he said was what all fathers do say. What I said was quite another 
thing, and must not be left exactly to the imagination. I had to explain my, ( Concluded). 
intentions ; to give him a “little account” of my prospects, &c. || Ais we proceeded on our road, we learned fully to comprehend the secret 
I looked down upon the carpet and up to the chandelier, but I, in reality, did lof their long independence. The country is of such a nature that it may be 
not see either, for I was thinking what a very “ little account’ | could give of pronounced positively impregnable. Our thoughts fell back to the recollection 
myself or my prospects ; and when [ looked around at the merchant's splendid) ol Affgbanistan, and we felt that we had an illustration of the difficulties of that 
apartment, the laundress’s “little account” was mixed up sadly with the gor-/, Warfare. The passage is throughout a continual defile. The road, after the 
geous pattern of the paper. ||first hour or so, relents somewhat of its abruptness. But it pursues a course 
Asa man of business he divested my account of the fervent and rhapsod:- shut in on both sides by rocks, thas assert the power of annihilating passengers. 
cal ; and soon discovered that my expectations were more than I ought to ex- | The rocks are inaccessible except to those famihar with the passages, perhaps 
pect, and my prospects of that undefined nature which distance always gives) ¢Xcept to the aborigines, who combine the knowledge with the necessary ac- 
them. His eyebrows rose into the powder that covered his forehead, and his, '!Vity. Bekind these barriers, the natives in security might sweep the defile, 
under lip magnified in that way which entirely puts doubt out of the question | from the numerous galleys that branch from it in all directions. _ It is difficult to 
He pushed his hands into his capacious waistcoat pockets and rattled most tan-| !magine what conduct and valour could do agaist a deadly and unseen enemy. 
talizingly the gold therein, which appeared to chirp out a very fine moral lesson, it Is not only here and there that the road assumes this dangerous character ° 
tome. After giving vent to along and sonorous * ah,” he said he would cou-| !t 1s such throughout, with scarcely the occasional exception of some hundred 
sult the lady’s mother and write. _ vards, till it opens into the valley of Zettinie. Ove of our Austrian friends was 
I felt that my face was rather redder than it ought to have been when I took Of Opinion that their regiment of Tyrolean chasseurs would be able to over- 
my hat, if I may judge from the sly look of the footman, run and subdue the territory. If such an achievement be possible those, of 
The letter did come, and, in the kindest manner possible” regretting that he course, would be the men for the work. But it would be an unequal struggle 
had not spoken earlier ; and showing me the impossibility of keeping a wife, that mere activity would have to maintain against activity and local knowledge. 
upon nothing, the very seriousness of which became exceedingly funny. He! During our course, we kept close order ; two of us did attempt an episode, but 
hinted that her fortune and style of living required something like an equiva- Were soon warned of the expediency of keeping with the rest. A couple of min- 
lent one on the part of a husband ; he would have been proud of an alliance; Btes put us out of sight of our friends, which we did not regain till after soine 
with my family, &c., &c., Kc. _ little suspense. Fogs here seem ever ready to descend ; and one which at pre- 
I wrote a “ little account” of my position to my mother. , cisely the most awkward moment enveloped us, obscured all around beyond 
That night I tore the heel off my dress boot, in the bootjack. j the range of a few feet. For our comfort, we knew that the people would be 
The next morning I had a small bit of paper passed into my hands. It was, ©xpectiug visitors to their prince, and thus be less suspicious oF chntaene, if 
a genuine copy of awrit. This must have been through my laundress, al! haply they should fal! in with us. 
the tribe being in the pay of tradesmen, keeping a good look out for approach- Some three hours after our start, we perceived symptoms of excitement 
ing storms and warning them of dangerous customers. | amongst the foremost of our band, and hastened to the eminence from which 
No letter arriving from my mother, 1 determined to run down and show, in’ they were gesticulating At our feet was disclosed a plain, not level nor ex- 
plain terms, my desperate situation in love and law ; for, without vanity be it|/tensive, but a plain by comparison. It bore rude signs of habitation, the first 
written, I knew that [ had made a deep impression on wy fair enslaver, and that} |we had met. There was a single log-hut, much of the same kind as the inland 
parental precaution had come too late }, Turkish guard houses, only without the luxury of adivan. Around this were 
I was accordingly just on the point of departure when my father’s old) several people eagerly looking out for our approach ‘They had good notice of 
steward entered my chambers. He was a fine crusty specimen of the old||our coming : for as we rose Mo sight, our party gave a salute of sinall arms 
school ; he had nursed me as a child, and felt towards me almost a parental af-|| This was returned by their brethren below, and the whole community (not an 
re my |\slarming number) hastened to tender us the offices of hospitality. Our horses 
He had been despatched to inform me of the hasty departure of my father, were quickly cared for, seats of one kind or other were rovided, and we sat 
and mother for Rome, after the receipt of a letter from my brother's tutor, down bencath the shade of the open forest, to partake of their bounty. 
stating the dangerous illness of my brother, who it seems had been living a, The valley was a shade less wild than the country we had passed, but still a 
little too fast in that gay city. | melancholy place for human abode. It must ve regarded as merely a sort of 
I regretted much the intelligence he had brought, although I had been from) outpost—not professing the extent of civilization attained by the capital ; but, 
childhood so estranged, as I have before written, from the sing sun, that my) with every allowance, it was a sorry place. It did certainly afford some ver- 
affection for him had never been cultivated as it ought to have been; yet I, of, dure ; but probably they do not consider the situation sufficiently central for se- 
course, could not divest myself of feeling and regret for him as my brother. _| cure pasturage. That their sheep are excellent we can bear witness, for the re- 
The old man, to whom i gave my confidence, felt much for my situation, but| past prov ided consisted te that grand Albanian dish—the sheep roasted Ww hole. 
handled me very roughly, as was his wont, upon my extravagancies, but lis-| Surely there can be nothing superior to this dish in civilised cookery. Com- 
tened more leniently to the account I gave hin of my * young woman,” as he mon fragmentary presentations of the same animal are scarcely to be consid- 
termed her. That evening found him, with spectacles on ‘nose, pish-ing and| ered of the same kin—so different are the juices, the flavour, and generally, 
psha-ing over my sundry “ little accounts,” calling me all sorts of puppies and) thanks to their skill the degree of tenderness. It happens conveniently, that 
chaps, with the freedom given him by long service. |;the proper mode of treating this is without knives, forks, or plates. It was 
When he had fished out something like a statement of my liabilities from my) therefore of little moment that our retreat afforded not these luxuries; we 
very rough way of keeping accounts, which horrified his inethodical temper ex-, Were strictly observant of propriety, when with our fingers we reut asunder ‘he 
ceedingly, he took off his spectacles, put them carefully in their case, then morsels, and devoured. The wine that assisted on this occasion was quite con- 
winked at me with a sly, proud look, Bc I saw that all his good nature! parable to the ordinary country wines to be met, though it must be far from 
had returned, and told me in confidence that he was “ rather warm,” which I, abundant We saw here some of the children. Poor things, their's is a strange 
well knew before, and that he would settle the whole swarm of little acovents} 


childhood : Edged tools are familiar to their cradles. Sharp anguish, sudden 
if I would promise to be a good boy, for he still considered me one, and never) changes, violent alarins, compose the discipline of their infancy. I saw one 


do soany more. As to the “ young woman,” he didn’t utter a word of advice, 
but shut one eye with excessive vigour and poked me in the ribs 
The next morning [ heard some one enter my outer chamber and speak to 
the laundress. I jumped out of bed, opened my bedroom door, and stood a 
icturesque figure in my shirt, before my lady-love’s pa. The confusion in my 
face could only be equalled by the bachelor-liku confusion of the sitting-room, 
which was looking more disordered under the superintendence of my smutty 
faced laundress. 
I shrank back, and hurriedly made myself fit to appear. I took him by the 


arm and led him ont of the dust raised by the aforesaid miscalled cleaner, into, 


jof them hurt by one of the horses having trodden on his foot, and, as he was 
without shoes, he must have suffered cruelly. A woman was comforting, and 
doubtless tenderly sympathised with him; but the expression of feeling was 
isuppressed—she spoke as by stealth, without looking at him, and he listened 
un the same mood, withholding even looks of gratitude, as be did cries of pain. 
\He was young enough, had he been a Frank, to have cried without disgrace, 
but his lesson was learnt. Suffering, he knew, was a thing too common to war- 
‘rant particular complaint, or to require particular compassion. Expressed |a- 
(mentation is the privilege of those who are accustomed to condolence. The 


|husband, the son, the friend, bowaj] themselves—the lonely slave suffers in si- 
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lence. Tears, even the bitterest of them, have their source in the spring of kindly upon us. We were formally presented by our captain te the prince, and 
joy ; when this spring is dried up, when all is joyless, man ceases to weep. | received the welcome of his smiles. His polite attention had provided a fresh 

“While we partook of this entertainment, the natives were preparing a grand/'and fiery charger for our chief, and the two headed the cavalcade, which in or- 
demonstration in honour of our arrival. They had made noise enough, in all) derdashed forward to the royal city. It wasa grand progress that we made 
conscience, with their muskets, but small arms would not satisfy them, now! through a line of the people, who turned out to watch and honour our entry. 
that we were on their territory. ‘They were preparing asalute from great guns! ‘The discharge of muskets was sustained almost uninterruptedly throughout the 
—and such guns! They were made of wood, closely hooped together. Of line. It was not long before the city of Zettinie opened to our view, situated 
these they had four, well crammed with combustibles. We had not the least in an extensive valley, quite amphitheatrical in character. As we turned the 
‘corner of the defile leading into the valley, a salute was opened from a tower 


idea that they would go off without being burst into fragments, and would have | 
given something to dissuade our zealous friends from the experiment. But it) near the palace. which mounts some respectable guns. We rode at a great 


was in vain that we hinted our fears—gently, of course, in deference to their’ pace into the town, and dashed into the inclosure that surrounds the palace, 


self-esteem. A bold individual kept coaxing the touch-hole with a bit of burn-) amidst a grand flourish of three or four trumpets reserved for the climax. 
ing charcoal—so long without effect that we began to hope the thing would) ‘To a bad rider like myselfit was the occupation of the first few minutes to 


prove a failure. Most people will acknowledge it to be a nervous thing to) assure myself that I had passed unscathed through such a scene of kicking and 
stand by, expecting an explosion that threatens, but will notcome off If it be//plunging; one’s first sensation was that of security in treading once more the 
so with a sound gun, what mast it have been with such artillery as was here '|'solid earth. When I looked up I saw the Vladika in separate conference with 
Nothing less than serious injury to the life or limbs of the operator seemed to!/the A. D C., and then he passed into the building. His hospitable will was 
impend. To mend matters, our Italian friend, smitten with sudden soaks wenaes to us by this functionary, The captain was invited to sojourn in the 
‘palace ; we, whose rank did not qualify for such a distinction, were to be be- 


usurped the office of bombardier ; and it is perhaps well that he did, for he 
had the common sense to keep as much out of the way as he conld, under the! |stowed in two locandas ; and all were bidden to dinner in the evening. Mean- 


‘y circumstances. He kept well on one side, and made a very long arm, am while the localities were open to our investigation 
dropped the fiery particle right into the touch-hole, and off went the concern.|| One of the first curiosities was the locanda itself ; curious as existing in such 
|\a place, and expected by us to be something quite out of the general way of 


kicking right over, but neither bursting nor wounding our friend. It required), 
minute inspection to satisfy ourselves that the guns had survived the effort, and] such establishments.) We proceeded to inspect our quarters, and to our as- 


their construction partly explained the wonder—the vents are nearly as wide-|/tonishment found two houses of a most satisfactory kind. ‘The rooms were 
mouthed as the muzzles. ineat, and perfectly clean, far superior in this respect to many inns of much high- 
The interest of our day increased rapidly during the latter part of our jour | er pretensions. An honourable particular (almost exception) in their favour, is 
ney. We were fairly enclosed in the country, drawing near the capital, and felt) that the beds contain no vermin. ‘This virtue will be appreciated by any one 
that every step was bringing us nearer the redoubted presence of the Vladika.|/who has travelled in Greece. ‘The hostesses were not of the aborigines, they 
The A. D. C. was curiously questioned touching the ceremonies of our recep-|/were importations from Cattaro. One was a widow, tearful under the recent 
tion, and uttered many speculations as to the mode in which the great man! stroke; the other was a talkative woman, delighted with the visit of civilised 
would present himself to us—whether with his tai! on, or more unceremoniously | strangers. The fare to be obtained at these places is exceedingly good, and the 
All that we heard. raised increased curiosity—about the person of this martial) solids are relieved by champagne, no less—and excellent champagne too. We 
bishop—one so very boldly distinguished from his fraternity. The Greek bish-||were much surprised at the discovery of these places, so distinct from the pop- 
ops are so singularly reverend in appearance, with flowing black robes, and ven- ‘ular rudeness, and puzzled to conceive who were the guests to support the es- 
Besides these two we did not observe any cafes or wine-shops, 


erable beards, supporting their grave progress with a staff, and seldom unatten-' tablishments. 
ded by two or three deacons, that it became difficult to imagine one of their! so probably they flourish the rather that their custom, such as it is, is subject 


body charging at the head of warriors, or adorned with the profane trappings of) but to one division. ‘The good-will of the land-ladies was not the least admir- 
a soldier. e kept a bright lookout as we rode on, our cavalcade being now |able part of their economy. Though our numbers might have alarmed thei, 
attended by a fresh levy from our last halting-place. The country through) 'they with the best grace made up beds for us on the floor, and supplied us with 
which we passed was of somewhat mitigated severity, but still bare, and oc-'such helps to the toilette as occurred. 

| Wesoon were scattered over the place, each to collect some contribution to 


casionally dangerous. There was a hamlet, in our course, ef pretension supe-|| 
rior to the first, as behoved—seeing that it was much nearer the metropolis, and) the general fund of observation. But one object, conspicuous, and portentous 


security. Here was a picturesque church, a well, and a wide-spreading tree—! of horrid barbarism, attracted usall at first. It was the round white tower 


the last a notable object in this district, where even brushwood becomes respec | from which the salute had been fired at ourentrance. A solitary hillock rises 
in the plain, on the top of which, clearly defined, stands this tower. We had 


table. 
The road at length became decide and sustainedly better. The rocks ‘heard something of a custom among the Montenegrini of cutting off, and ex- 
began to assume positions in the distance, and trotting became possible. We posing the heads of vanquished enemies ; but the story was one of so many 
learned that we were drawing near the end of our eer and our anxious glan-| coloured with blood. that it made no distinct impression. As we had ridden into 
ces ahead followed the direction of the A.D. ©. At last the cry arose—||the plain, this tower had attracted our observation, and we had perceived its 
« Vladika is coming,” and in high excitement we pressed forward to the meeting.| walls to be garnished with some things that, in the distance, looked like large 
A body of horsemen were approaching at a rapid pace, and in a cloud of dust :| drum-sticks—that is to say, we saw poles each with some thing round at its 
and no sooner were we distinctly in sight than they set spurs to their horses, and|/end. These things we were told were human heads, and our eyes were now 
quickly galloped near enough to be individually scanned. We could do no less) to behold the fact. And we did. indeed, look upon this spectacle, such as Eu- 
than manifest an equal impatience for the meeting. This, to some of us, poor rope, except in these wilds, would abhor. There were heads of all ages, and 
lof all dates, and of many expressions ; but from all streamed the single lock 


riders at the best, which sailorsare privileged to be, and just at that time rath- 
er the worse for wear, was no light undertaking. In some of our cases it is to|/that marks the follower of Mahomet. Some were entire in feature, and looked 


be feared that the mists of personal apprehension dimmed this our first view of) even placid—others were advanced in decomposition. Of some only fragments 
the Viadika. The confusion incidental to the meeting of two such bodies ofjjremained, the exterior bones having fallen away, and left only a few teeth grin- 
horse, wasaggravated by the zeal of the wretched barbarians, who poured forth! /ning through impaled jaws. ‘The ground beneath was strewed with fragments 
volley after volley of musketry. They spurred and kicked their horses, which,}/of humanity, and the air was tainted with the breath of decomposition. It 
seeing that they had probably all at one time or another been stolen from tip-| was truly a savage sight, unworthy of Christians ; and, doubtless, such an 
top Turks, like noble brutes as they were, showed pluck, and kicked in return.| exhibition tends to maintain the thirst of blood in which it originated. This 
Happily our animals were peaceful—more frightened by the noise thar excited) /hillock is a good point of view for the survey of the place. It looks imme- 
by the race, and much tired with their morning’s work. Had they behaved as) diately upon the palace, and over it upon the town. Near it stand the church and 
did those of our new friends, the narrator of this account would hardly have! monastery ; and that monastery affords the only specimen of a priest in priest’s 
been ina condition to say much of the country, for he would probably have||garments that I saw here. ‘The palace is really a commodious, well built house 
been run away with right through Montenegro, and have pulled up somewhere) of considerable extent; Its site occupies three sides of a parallelogram, and 
about Herzogovinia. it is completely enclosed by a wall, furnished at the four angles of its square 

The confusion had not prevented our being struck with the one figure in the|/with towers. The part of this inclosure that is towards the front of the palace 


group, that we knew must be the Viadika. He was distinguishe 4 by position] |is kept clear, as a sort of parade. In its centre are some dismounted guns of 
and by dress, but more decidedly by nature. His gigantic proportions would small calibre. On the opposite side of the building are the royal kitchen gar. 
have humbled the largest horse-guard in our three regiments ; and when he|/dens; neither large nor well-looking. The interior of the building is superior 
dismounted we agreed that he must be upwards of seven feet in stockings.) to its outside pretence. The rooms into which we were more immediately in- 
This was our judgment, subsequently and deliberately. Captain was of] \trodueed, may be supposed to be kept as show-rooms. Atany rate they were 


stature exceeding six feet, and standing close alongside of Monseigneur reached) worthy of such erat 2 well built, and highly picturesque in their a 
ipointments. But | went also into some of the more remote parts of the build- 


about up to his shoulders. His frame seems enormously strong and well pro-| 
portioned, except that his handis perhaps too small for the laws of a just sym- ‘ing, the room. for instance, of the A D. C., and that was equally unexception- 
e metry. This, by the by, we afterwards perceived to be a cherished vanity with) able. It is to be presumed that they gave our captain one of their best bed- 
the Vladika, who constantly wears gloves, even in the house. His appearance; rooms—and it might have been a best bedroom in Londonor Paris. Indeed, 
bore not the least trace of the clerical ; his very moustache had a military, in-| in so civilized fashion was the place furnished, that it heightened, by contrast, 
stead of an ecclesiastical air; and though he wore something of a beard, it| the horrors of the scene outside. Barren rocks, savage caverns, naked barba- 
was entirely cheated of episcopal honéurs. It was merely an exaggeration of] nian, should have been associated with the spectacle on the white tower. It was 
the imperial. His garments were splendid, and of the world, partly Turkish, |caricaturing refinement to practise it in such a neighbourhood ; the transition 
and partly ad libitum. The ordinary fez adorned his head, and his trousers, was too abrup? from the urbanities within to the bloody spectacle that met you 

were Turkish. The other particulars were very splendid, but I suppose hardly} if you put your head out of the window. 

to be classed among the recognised fashions of any country. One might | The City of Zettinie—it has a double title to the name, from its bishop and 
imagine that a huge person, and enormous strength, when fortified with su-| its prince—consists of little more than two rows of houses, not disposed in a 
preme power among a wild tribe, would produce savageness of manner. But’ street, but angularly. Besides these there are a few scattered buildings. The 
the Vladika is decidedly one of nature’s gentlemen. His manners are such palace, the monastery, and church, are at the upper end of the plain. The 
as men generally acquire only by long custom of the best society. His voice | |valley is level to a considerable extent, and not without cultivation. It bas no 
had the blandest tones, and the reception that he gave us might have beseemed artificial fortification, being abundantly protected by nature. The hills that 
the most graceful of princes. He was attended more immediately by a youth) shut in the valley terminate somewhat abruptly, and impart an airof seclusion. 
some eéi Thee years of age, his destined successor, and by another whom we The houses are far more comfortable than might be expected: The occupations 
learned to be his cousin. The rest of the grou were well dressed ard armed. of the people, so entirely warlike, are net among the higher branches of domes- 
and, indeed, arespectable troop. The Vladika himself bore no arins. ue eecnomy. What industry they exhibit at home is only by favour of occas 
We did not waste much time in ceremony, thouch during the short interval sional leisure, and at intervals. Yet they are not without their manufactures, 
of colloquy we must have afforded a fine sn}yect bud an artist been leisurely rude though they be. Specimens were exhibited to us of their doings in the 
observant. All dismounted and {vr ned about the two chiefs of our respective, way of coarse cloth. ‘They manufacture the cloth of which their large scarfs 
parties, and made mutnal recognisances. The confusion was considerable, and |or rugs are made, and fashion the same stuff into large bags for provisions ; a 
the continual noise of guns gave our poor beasts, who were not proof to firey \dseful article to those who are constantly on the march. We also procured 
The men, who were now about us in numbers sufficient to afford a one of the large girdles worn by their women, to astonish therewith the eyes of 
upwards of six feet! ladies, as, indeed, ~ might well astonish anybody. They brought to us, also, 
y wrought pipe-bowls peculiar to them. y are orna- 
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felt exple of the stock, were most of them, at a guess, 
+s h—some considerably so ; and a wild set they seemed, though they looked’ some of the elaborate 
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mented with fine studs of brass, in a manner really ingenious : and so highly itempt, of which, perhaps, the social blunder was not undeserving. “ And would 
esteemed that a single bow! costs more than a couple of beautiful Turkish sticks jnot you fight,” said he, * if attacked by pirates!” The wrath of suc’) a man 
elsewhere. These articles are the sum of our experience in their manufac-|'was to be deprecated. It would have been awkward to have seen the heed of 
tures. ,our companion decorating the fatal white tower, and a nod to one of the martial 
The monastery and church are of considerable antiquity, and contrast pleas |!waiters would have done the business. We changed the subject and asked what 
ingly with the general fierceness. It cannot be said that the priests generally 'was the Montenegro flag! « The cross,” said he, “ as befits ; what elee shonld 
exhibit much of the reverential in their appearance. They follow the example| Christians carry against infidels?” We ventured to inquire whether he, on oc- 
of their warlike chief, being mostly clad in gay colours, and armed to the teeth. ‘casion, wore the robes, and executed the office of bishop, as we had soen a por- 
But in the monastery we found one reverend in aspect. He kindly exhibited tol ‘trait of him ip the episcopal robes. “ Very seldom: " he told ue,“ ond that 
us the treasures of the sanctuary. They may claim at least one mark of pri-| only of necessity.” He excused the practice of exposing che ue.) on the tow- 
mitive institution, which is poverty. Their shrine displays no show of silver er by the plea of necessity. It was necessary forthe people who were acerse 
and gold, yet it is not without valued treasure. A precious relic exists in the) |tomed to the spectacle, aud whose zeal deinanded and was eulivencd by | vise 
defunct body of the late Viadika, to which they seem to attach the full measure ible incentive He gave us the account of the visit paid to him by the only Indy 
of credence prescribed in such cases. He is exhibited in his robes, and pre. who has penetrated thus far. He was at the time in the field, @uz ve! > ace 
serves a marvellously lifelike appearance. According to their account, he has||tive operations against the enemy. and the lady, for the sake of an cater ow, 
conferred signal benefit on them since his departure, and well merited his canoni- |ventured even within range of the Turkish battery. He expressed his «s'onish- 
zation. His claims ought to be unusual, since, in his instance, the salutary rule|/ment that a lady should venture into such a scene, aud asked te wh. could 
which requires the lapse of a considerable interval between death and canonisa-, have induced her so to peril her life. Curiosity.” said the o- rsa 
tion, that the frailties of the man tay be forgotten in the memory of the saint.) English woman ;” and this fact of her nationality seems quiie to 
has been superseded. ‘The part of the monastery which we inspected. little more| him. She farther won his admiration by partaking of larch cooli. und 1 omy 
than the gallery however, was kept quite clean—an obvious departure from |partial shelter from the surrounding danger. 
the mode of Oriental monasteries generally, than which few things can be more, The most picturesque part of our day's experience was the eve: ny assembly. 
piggish. ‘Between the lights we sallied forth, headed by the chief, to lock about vs For 
The Vladika pays great attention to education, both for his people and him-| our amusement he made the people exhibit their prowess in jumpin + which was 
self. It is much to his praise that he has acquired the ready use of the French) something marvellous. The wonder was enhasced !y the comp. io.» « f Frank 
language, which he speaks fluently and well. He entertains masters in differ-| activity which our Italian friend insisted on ailording. Lut Beceni wae ine 
ent subjects, with whom he daily studies. His tutor in Italian is a runaway Aus-||spirited to the attempt, could not invigorate to the execution ; ond the goo ! na- 
trian, whose previous bad character does not preveut bis honourable entertain |/tured barbarians were amused at the puny efforts which «tothe own *heve- 
ment. For his people he has a school well attended, and taught by an intelligent||ments. After showing us the neighboring lands, the V!wika con?ucted us back 
master. It was not easy to proceed to actual examimation when we had no com. jto the palace, were we were promised the spectacle of a Mentenegio suiree. It 
mon language ; but it was pleasing tofind here a school, and apparent studions-|/seems that custom has established a public reception of evemugs, ind that ony 
ness. ‘They not only read books, but print them ; and a specimen of their ty-|'person may at this time attend without inv'tation. {ne whole thing put one in 
pography was among the memorials of our visit that we carried away with us: nnd of Donald Bean Lean’s cavern, or rathe:, perhaps, of Ali Baba, The pic- 
unhappily we could not guess at its subject. ‘The Vladika is a great reader,| turesque ornaments of the walls waxed romantic in the laupligut ; and cos- 
though his books must be procured with difficuity. He reads, too, the ubiquit-| jtumes of many sorts were moving about, or grouped in the chamber. We were 
ous Galignani, and thus keeps himself au fait to the doings of the world. We; invited to play at different games that were going on, but preferred to remain 
were astonished at the extent and particularity of his information, when dinner} quiet in the corners, where we enjoyed pipes and cofiee, and observed the group. 
afforded opportunity for small talk. This was the grand occasion to which we|/Among the servants was a Greek. for whom it might have been supposed that 
looked forward as opportune to persona! conclusions ; his conversation and his! |his own country would have been sufficiently lawie.s. The body guard who, 
cuisine would both afford indicia of his social grade. ||during dinner, had acted as servants, were now gentiemen : aud very splendid 
But when this time arrived, it found us under considerable self-reproach. We||gentiemen they made. The universal passion of gambling is not without a place 
had found our host to be a much more polished person than we had expected | here ; it occupied the greater part of the company. ‘The \ladika sat smoking, 
In this calculation we had, perhaps, only vindicated our John Bullism, which as-| overlooking the noisy group, and talking to our captain. There were some who 
signs to semi-barbarism all the world beyond the sound of Bow Bells, and of did not lay aside their arms even in this hour and place—one big fellow was 
which feeling, be it observed, the exhibition so often renders John Bull ridicu-| {pointed out to me who would not stir from one room to another unarmed : so 
lous. The Austrian officers had come in proper uniform ; the English had) ever present to his fancy was the idea of the Turks. 
brought with them only undress coats, without epaulettes or swords, thinking | Our host throughout the evening maintained the character of a hospitable, and 
such measure of ceremony would be quite satisfactory. We now found that) dignified entertainer ; comporting himself with tho. due adraixture of conscious 
the intelligence of the Viadika, and the usage of his reception, demanded = dignity and affability, which seems necessary to the courtesy of princes. He 
more observant respect. But this same intelligence accepted, and even sug-| occasionally addressed himself to one or other of us, and always seemed to an- 
gested, our excuses, and, in spite of deficiencies, we were welcomed with gra-||swer with pleasure the questions that we put to him. It was with reluctance 
cious smiles. The strange mixture of the respectable with the disrespectable,||that we took our leave. The night passed comfortably at our several locandas, 
was, however, maintained in our eyes to the last. ‘The messenger sent to sum-|jand not one of us had to speak in the ..orning of those wretched vermin that 
mon us to the banquet could hardly be esteemed worthy of so honourable an of-; \plague the Mediterranean. <A capital breakfast put us in condition for an early 
fice. ‘See that man,” said the grave Austrian to me, “ he is a scamp of the) |start, and the hospitable spirit of the Viadika was manifested in the refusal of 
first water—a deserter from my regiment, a man of education, and an officer re-||the landladies co produce any bill. With difficulty we managed to press on 


duced for misconduct to the ranks—one who, for numerous acts of misbehavior) |them a present The Vladika attended by his former suit, accomp.nied our de- 
rture, which was honored with the ceremonies which marked our entrance. 


and dishonesty, was repeatedly punished He at last deserted, fled over —_ 
border, and now beards me to my face.” He nevertheless proved a good herald: He did not leave us till arrived at the same spot where the day before we had 


and led us to an excellent and most welcome dinner. lmet him. 
The table was perfectly well spread, somewhat in the modem style, which! As we halted here and dismounted fora moment. the Viadika took from an 


eschews the exhibition of dishes, and presents fruits and flowers. Some lighter, attendant a specimen of their guns, with inlaid stocks, and with graceful action 


provision was there, in the shape of plates of sliced sausages and so forth, but) presented it to the captain as a merorial of his visit 
the dishes of resistance were in reserve. There was an unexceptionable array'| The whole party mounted. The Viadika waved to us his parting salute “Fare 


of plate, and crockery, and neatness. The dining-room was worthy of the oc. iwell, gentlemen ; remember Montenegro !” 


ive ce 


It is a large and lofty apartment, containing little more furniture than| 


casion. 
few convenient couches and chairs. The walls are profusely ornamented with, . 7 
png of aaa kinds, hung round tastefully, so that it has the arof a tent or) SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
BY DR. C. W. TAYLOR. 


ard-room. There is a small apartment leading into it, which contains a really, 
pr It has been said that women possess more influence in countries guided by the 


valuable and curious collection of arms. trophies of victory, and associated with), 1! | 
It contains many guns, with beautifully inlaid stocks, and, Salic law, and that mistresses rule where princesses are not permit! ed to reign. 


8. 
pets bagi valuable swords of the most costly kind, such as you might) |In England we rarely fiad ladies exercising any direct politica! influence ; those 
seek in vain in the Bezenstein of Constantinople. Among others was one as-|/who have done so owed their ascendancy to ability rather than f.veritisra ; and 
sumed to be the sword of Scanderbeg : strange if the sword, once so fatal to, while the lives of female politicians on the continent are almost an vavarying 
the Turks in political rebellion, should be pursuing its work no less truculently; record of profligacy, the biographies of the few who have mixed largely with pub- 
now in religious strife! Our host wasseated, waiting our arrival, having adapt-) tie affairs in England scarcely contaia an incident that would raise a blosi. ‘There 
ed his dress to the civilities of life, by rejecting his hussar pelisse, and assuim-' \was, probably, never a lady in Great Britain who, from youth to age, while a 
ing another vest : he still retained his kid gloves. The waiters were a most! simple subject, possessed so much of the power of a sovereign as the first Duch- 
formidable group, and such as could hardly have been expected to condescend| jess of Marlborough Heer life was “ one warfare upon earth ;” her temper en- 
to aservile office. They were chosen from among his body guard, and were. angered whatever her talents won. intlexible in pursuit of ler ends, she de- 
conspicuous for their stature. ‘They wore,even in this hour of security and| /feated herself by her recklessness in the use of her means ; Ler passions were 
presumed relaxation, their weighty cuirasses, formed of steel plates that shone! always at variance with her intelligence, and her sense confounded by the ca- 

brilliantly. Their presence must secure the Vladika against the treachery to) priciousness of her sensibilities. . 
which the banquets of the great have been sometimes exposed. |; Sarah, « the viceroy over Queen Anne,” as she was popular'y designated, was 
One little trait of the ecclesiactic peeped out in the disposition of the table, the daughter of a country gentleman named Jennings, at whose seat, near St. 
|Alban’s, she was born May 29th 1660. Her family had long been attached to 


which showed that our host had not quite lost the esprit du corps: aclergyman’ 
who pew our party, and who had Xm introduced as a churchman, was placed| the court, and at an early age she was received into the household of the Duch- 


in the second post of honor after our captain. The party generally arranged | ess of York, to whom her sister, the celebrated Duchess of ‘l'yreounei, acted as 
themselves at will, and throughout the affair, though there was all duc obser-| lady of honor. Sarah Jennings was engaged as an atvendant and playmate of 
vance, we were not oppressed with ceremony, The dinner went off like most! |the Princess Anne ; and the friendship thas formed in youth sarvived for some 
dinners, and our host did the honors with unexceptionable grace. The cookery, years the accession of the latter to the throne. 

was in the Turkish style, both as to composition and quantity —and we all voted’) While the charms of Sarah Jennings were the pride oi the little circle formed 
his wines very good. Champagne flowed abundantly and unexpectedly. The) ‘round the Duchess of York, John Churchill, gentleman of the bed chamber to 
Viadika talked in a gentle manner of the most ungentle subject. War was the) the Duke, was not less celebrated for his personal attractions and clegance of 
subject on which he descanted with pleasure and judgment, and on which those) manner among his compeers. An attachment was soon formed between him 
who sat near him endeavored to draw him out. But he also proved himself) and Sarah, which was warmly encouraged by their royal patrons. She refused 
conversant with several subjects. and inquisitive on European affairs. His hos. ‘the admired Earl of Lindsay, afterwards Marquis of Ancaster, to link ber fate 
tihty to the Turks was obviously a matter of deep reality—his hatred was evi- with a young adventurer, who had scarce any inherit»nce but his sword ; wile 
dent in the description he gave of them as bad, wicked men, who observed no. Charehill had to resist the most urgent representations from his family to enrich 
faith, and with whom terms were impossible. The Albanians especially were) himself by marriage with some heiress. : 
marked by his animadversions. Our clergyman eee A produced an explosion | The youthful pair followed the Duke and Duchess of York when the jexlousies 
by an ill timed remark. As he listened open mouthed to the right reverend lee-| of the an of England, raised to a kind of madness by the calumaies and per 
turer onjwar, he was betrayed into an expression of his sense of the incongruity | juries of Titus Oates, compelled them to go into a kind oi vuiunia. pexue 4 ueir 
The brow of the Bishop was for a moment darkened, and his lip curled in con- fidelity was rewarded by a peerage when the Duke ascended the English throne 
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as James [[., and lord Churchill was regarded as one of the most rising states- 
men of his age He, however, was more anxious to retire into privacy, and en 
yoy doinestic felicity with his beautiful wife, than to pursue the dangerous paths 
of ambition ; but Lady Churchill who had renewed her intimacy with Princess 
Anne, detaine] him at court, and involved him in the complicated intrigues, 
which finally led to the revolution. Such was the friendship between Lady 
Churchili and the Princess, that to avoid the incumbrance of title, they resolved 
to correspond under feigned names, her Royal Highness assuming the name of 
Morley, and Lady Charchill that of Freeman. 


most innocent action she discovered something amiss ; in the most indifferent 
lphrase she detected premeditated insult. The persecutions of the court stil| 
further soured her temper: to rym from them, the Duke resolved to go 
abroad ; and the honours with which he was everywhere received on the con. 
tinent consoled him for the neglect with which he had been treated at hoine. 
On the accession of George I., Marlborough was restored to the command o/ 
the army, but was not admitted to any share of political power. He died in 
June, 1720, leaving to his wife the greater part of his enormous wealth. ‘T'ic 
Duchess, though frequently solicited, refused to marry again. But she lived on 


[t is not necessary to dwell upon the misconduct and impolicy by which James 
II. alienated iro. his cause all parties in the British nation ; nor to show how! 
all parties, deceiving themselves and each other, brought public affuirs into what! 
the Americans call such “ 2 pretty particular fix,” that their only means of ex-, 
trication was the elevation of William III. to the throne,—a political necessity; 
to which all submitted, but which nearly all most cordially detested. Lady; 
Churchill on this occasion induced the Princess Anne to desert the cause of her; 
royal father. The ladies fled from their apartments at the Cockpit ; and, hav-! 
ing obt tined tive «escort of that eminent member of the church militant, Comp-| 
ton. Bishop of Loadon, proceeded to Nottingham, and thence to Chatsworth, 
the residence of the Earl of Devonshire The prelate, who had in his early re 
been an officer of dragoons, rode before their carriage, with pistols at his saddle- 
bow and adrawn sword in his hand. Colley Cibber, who formed part of the; 
escort that brought the ladies to Chatsworth, and afterwards waited upon them) 
at table, recurds in his Memoirs that the beauty and grace of Lady Churchill, 
made an impression on his mind which the lapse of fifty years had not effaced. 

Thorgh William created Lord Churchill Karl of Marlborough, he viewed that; 
nobleman with mingled suspicion and dislike, feelings which were aggravated] 
by tue quarre: between Queen Mary and the Princess Anne. Marlborough and, 
his wife adhvied to ihe cause of the Princess; and the firmness with which she 
acted at the crisis was geuerally attributed to the spirited advice of the high- 
minded Countess. King William himself stood in awe of Lady Marlborough, 
whose cutting sircasms were the more effective, from the consciousness of their 
being merited ; and at lengih he had recourse to the harsh measure of forbid- 
ding her ine court. he Princess Anne accompanied her injured favorite into 
retirement. [hey were received by the Duke of Somerset at Sion-House, and! 
had leisure to reflect on the ingratitude of the monarch, whoin they had helped) 
to raise tu the throne. Uuder these circumstances, Marlborough renewed his! 
communications with the deposed King, and projected a confederacy to secure, 
his restoration. The plot wis discovered before it reached maturity. Marl-) 
borough was arrested, and sent to the Tower; but, as no evidence could be et 
tained against him, he was soon released. On the death of Queen Mary, King! 
William was outwardly reconciled to his sister-in-law; the Princess Anne was' 
invited te reside at St. James's, and the Earl of Marlborough was 2ppointed| 
chief preceptor to her son, the Duke of Gloucester, heir apparent to the crown.) 
On the death of this Prince, the coolness between William and Anne again be-| 
came manifest, and rapidly ripened into hostility. The result might have been’ 


a civil war in England, had not the death of King William placed Anne peace-|| 


fully on the throne of England. 

Marlborough, placed at the head of the English army during the war of the 
Spanish succession, soon reached a height of military glory to which only one. 
other Enghsh geneval ever attained. But while he was wi ning honours abroad, 
the imperious temper of his wife was overthrowing his influence in the cabinet.| 
Not cortented with being the equal of her Sovereign, she affected to treat the! 
Queen as a mere dependent, and even gave way to a fit of unruly temper when 
her husband was raised to a dukedom without her consent having been pre-| 
viously obtained. An anecdote related by herself curiously illustrates the} 
strength of her passions She had a beautiful head of hair, which her husband) 
greatly admired: to vex him, on some trifling difference, she cut off her harr,: 
and laid it in some place likely to attract his notice When she came to ex- 
amine the resvlt the hair had disappeared, nor was it known what had become 
of it unti! after the duke’s death, when it was found carefully preserved in a| 
cabinet in which he was accustomed to deposit his most precious treasures. | 
The death of er only son, the Marquis of Blandford, at the age of seventeen,| 


was a bitter ailliction to the Duchess. It occurred at a time when her political) 
enemies were assaiing her with all the rancour which party spite could inspire. | 
and when her insidious foe, Harley, was secretly undermining her in the Queen’s) 
favenr Still the connections she ha.! formed by the marriages of her daughters 
gave ior creat politica! s:reagth. Henrietta, the first and fairest, was united | 
to Lor’? Melton, tie oldes: son of Lord Godolphin, then prime-minister; Anne || 


was morried to Lord Spenser, son of the Ear! and Countess of Sunderland ; Eli-|i, 


zabeth bes me hy mariage Countess, and afterwards Duchess of Bridgewater ;!| 
and Mar. became the wite of Lord Monthermer. The glorious victory of Bien-|| 
heim seems likely to confirm the ascendancy of the Marlboroughs ; the Queen! | 
seemed an<!ou: to encourage ratner than repress the lavish gratitude of the, 
nation to te conqueror ; but a* the same time the correspondence between Mor-, 
ley and  :eemin was fast changing its friendly tone, and the Duchess soon per-! 
ceived i» the alteration that another power had acquired influence over the! 
Queen's ini cd. ‘The new favourite was Abigail Hill, afterwards Mrs. Masham.| 
who Lad }eeu ntroduced iato the service of the Queen by the Duchess herself. | 
The seivervieuce of Abigail was of course more pleasing to the feeble mind of 
Aane tb athe despotisia of Sarah. But Mrs. Masham had a still greater ad _ 
vantage <n stvoured the political prejudices of the Queen in favour of High! 


Church: principies, which the Duchess had vehemently opposed ; and she was 
not indirpored i» the cause of the Pretender. whom the Queen had recently be-| 
gun i cegad with the feelings of a brother. The ascendancy of the new fa- 
vouri'« was firs: publicly shown on a strange occasion—the death of the Queen’s 


husbaid. Prince George of Denmark. Arne rather ostentatiously sought the 


consoling soeiety of Ms. Masham, and interposed all the difficulties of official | 


etiquette between herself and the Duchess. 


The trial of Dr. Sacheverel, who was impeached by the House of Commons} 
for preach’ a very foolish and intemperate sermon, raised a popular storm 


the worst terms with her children and grandchildren ; their quarrels, indeed 
joccupy a very disproportionate share of the scandalous chronicles of the tine 
\Tt will be sufficient to give one specimen of these family dissensious :—t!y 
Duchess having quarre!led with her grand daughter, Lady Anne Egerton, cause: 
the young lady’s portrait to be blackened over, and then wrote on the frame. 
“ She is blacker within ” 

The Dachess had formed a proiect for uniting her favourite grand-daughter, 
'Lady Diana Spencer, to Frederick Prince of Wales, which was disconcerted by 
the interference of Sir Robert Walpole, to whom she ever after evinced the mos: 
inveterate hatred. Her imperious temper continued unchanged to the last hou; 
of her life. It was said that fate itself was compelled to yield to her behests 
Once, when very ill, her physicians said that she must be blistered, or she 
would die, upon which she called out, «1 won’t be blistered—-and I won't die! 

and on that occasion she kept her word. Her death finally took place at Marl. 
borough House, October 18th, 1744, in the eighty-eighth year of her age. Shi 
left enormous wealth :—thirty thousand pounds a-year to her grandson, Charle. 
Duke of Marlborough, and as much to his brother ; and, among her mis-ellane- 
ous bequests were ten thousand pounds to Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat. 
ham, and double that sum to the Earl of Chesterfield, for the zeal with which 
they had opposed Sir Robert Walpole. [t is a pity that the Duchess show! 
be remembered by her eccentricities rather than her abilities. To her influenc: 
no small share of the early glories of Queen Anne's reign must be attributed ; 
‘and she may also claim the merit of having largely contributed to secure th: 
Hanoverian succession. 


HUMORS OF ENGLISH POETS. 
| Wit and Humor, selected from the English Poets ; With an Nlustrative Es- 
say and Critical Comments; by Leigh Hunt. 

Preceded by a volume of selections characterized by * Imagination and Fan- 
icy,” and to be followed by another in which ** Action and Passion” predominate, 
we have here a middle opus where wit and humor most distinctly point the pens 
jof English poets. So conversant with their writings, and with a taste and feel. 
jing to appreciate their excellencies of every kind, the public could not have « 
‘cicerone superior to Leigh Hunt for discovering their varied qualities, and in a 
fitting style explaining them to the admiring throng who accept his guidance, 
jand relish his apposite descriptions. It is like going into a fine galleryof arts, 


‘attended by one who is himself no unskilful artist, and |.stening to his remarks 
on this picture and that statue, till we depart with a knowledge of peculiar fea- 
jtures and beauties which, often as we had seen them before, had either escaped 
our notice or not been impressed with their full force upon our unaided obser- 
vation. Such was the first of these volumes ; such is this, the second 0° them ; 
‘and such, we may safely predicate, will be the third ; the whole forming a very 
charming collection of British poetry, illustrating high and distinct excellencies 


mind and composition. 


We regret to say that il] health has somewhat retarded this publication : there 
is no signs of it in the execution. 
| The preface runs lightly and pleasantly over the ground ; not ploughing dee) 
‘into criticism, but offering many just and appropriate passing remarks. Thus 
we read : 

*« Luckily, the far greater part of the volume cannot fail to amuse ; and in 
order to make amends for that prose wit and humor which its limitation to verse 
rendered at once unavoidable and provoking (considering how much some of the 
|best of the writers excelled in prose, often to the far greater advantage of their 
‘pleasantry,) the introductory essay has been plentifully supplied with examples 


lof both sorts. Comedy, indeed, has had comparatively little to say for itself in 


iverse, even in Shakspeare. Wit and satire, and the observation of common life, 


|want, of necessity, the enthusiasm of poetry, are not impelled by their nature 


into musical utterance. ‘They may write verse in order to concentrate their 
powers and sharpen their effect ; but it will never be of any high or inspired 
order. It will be pipe and tabor music ; not that of the organ or the orches- 
Nothing can be more true than this general rule ; but we cannot so entire- 
ly agree with the conclusion in the following passage. Mr. Hunt continues : 
‘+ At the same time, he unexpectedly found himself unable to extract a great 
\deal of what is otherwise excellent, on account of the freedom of speech in which 
lalmost all the wits have indulged, and which they would in all probability have 
,checked, could they have foreseen the changes of custom in that respect, and the 
effect it would have in bounding their admission into good company. It was 
lamentable and provoking to discover what heaps of admirable passages the ed- 
itor was compelled to omit on this account, from the works of Beaumont and 
'Fletcher down to Don Juan. It was as if the greatest wits had resolved to do 
‘the foolishest things, out of spite to what was expected of them by common 
sense. But excess of animal spirits helps to account for it.” 
| We would impute the fact more to the tone and manners of the age in which 
\the writers (especially of the elder times) flourished, than either to freaks of fol- 
ly or exuberance of animal spirits. A greater mistake does not exist than the 
}common one (one Leigh Hunt would never make) of charging authors with im- 
|purity, merely because they conform to the ideas and language (and such as 
Shakspere with great reserve and modesty) of the times in which they live. We 
‘have fortunately attained to even fastidious propriety in both respects, and if the 
‘thought may occasionally be a little vagrant, the speech must by no means par- 
‘take of the encroachinent ; but how blind must men be to their own position, 


against the Whigs, who were stigmatized as enemies of the Church in every |\when Pope could write, 


parish threnghort England. This ot.tburst of prejudice and folly gave the 
Queen an opportunity she had long desired. Lord Godolphin was dismissed 
from office ; and, though the Duke of Marlborough was permitted to retain the, 
command of the army {for a short time longer, he was subjected to so many mor-| 
tifications, that nothing but a strong sense of public duty prevented him from, 
tendering his resignation. 

The Duchess retired from court to her residence at Holywell House, near St. | 
Alban’s, where attcr some time she was joined by the Duke, whom his enemies 
had deprived of all bis appointments. He had long sighed for domestic peace 
and tranquil re‘irement ; but such blessings he was never fated to enjoy. The) 
Duchess, batfied, mortified, and disappointed, gave full scope to her angry pas-| 
sions; she quarrelled with her husband, her children, and her friends; in the| 


Immodest werds admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense ; 


and yet publish to the world passages of such obscenity as in our day would 
hardly be tolerated in the freest quarters !_ The same reason is applicable to the 
era of Chaucer, of Shakspere, of Massenger, of Prior (not mentioned in this vol- 
ume, as if his pruriences so far outweighed his wit and humor as to forbid an 
example of the latter in which he is so rife,) and on (what shal! we say of Sterne’) 
to a period which may be nearly spanned since the commencement of the reign 
jof George the Third. 

We have only one other observation to add ; which is, that what we deem 
blots in old authors are really nothing more than plain terms (when a spade was 
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called a spade) which the progress of refinement, particularly in language, has 
caused, without being essentially so, to be considered Vulgarvty. 
Mr. Hunt’s Essay of 72 pages will be perused with much pleasure by 


all lovers of true poetry and gentle criticism. They will then pass to a con-|. 


siderable slice of Chaucer, of whom it is briefly but justly and comprehensively 
said in the introductory note : 

“ Chaucer's comic genius is so perfect, that it may be said to include pro- 
phetic intimations of all that followed it. ‘The liberal thinking joviality of Cer- 
vantes, moral and external ; the poetry of Shakspere ; the learning of Ben John- 
son; the manners of the wits of Charles the Second ; the Lonxhomie of Sterne : 
and the insidiousness, without the malice, of Voltaire. One of its characterist- 
ics is a certain tranquil detection of particulars. expressive of generals ; as in 
the instance just mentioned of the secret infirmity of the cook. Thus the Prior- 
ess speaks French ; but it is « after the schoo] of Stratford at Bow.’ Her ed- 
ucation was altogether more showy than substantial. ‘The lawyer was the busi- 
est man in the world, and yet he ' seemed busier than he was.’ He made some- 
thing out of nothing, even in appearances. Another characteristic is his fond- 
ness for seeing the spiritual in the material ; the mind in the man’s aspect. He 
is as studious of physiognomy as Lavater, and far truer. Observe, too, the 
poetry that accompanies it—the imaginative sympathy in the matter of fact. His 
yeoman, who is a forester, has a head ‘ like a nut.’ His miller is as brisk and 
healthy as the air of the hill on which he lives, and as hardy and as coarse-grain- 
ed as his conscience. We know, as well as if we had ridden with them, his 
oily faced monk ; his lisping friar (who was to make confession easy to the la- 
dies) ; his carbuncled summoner or church-bailiff, the grossest form of ecclesias. 
tical sensuality ; and his irritable money getting reve or steward, with hts crop- 
ped head and calfless legs, who shaves his beard as closely as he reckons with 
his master’s tenants. The third great quality of Chaucer's humour is its fair 
play ;—the truth and humanity which induces him to see justice dove to good 
and bad, to the circumstances which make men what they are, and the mixture 
of right and wrong, of wisdom and folly, which they consequently exhibit. His 
worst characters have some little saving grace of good nature, or at least of jo- 
viality and candour. Even the pardoner, however impudently, acknowledges 
himself to be a+ vicious man.’ His best people, with one exception, betray some 
infirmity.” 

Chaucer is followed by Shakspere, chietly the Taming of the Shrew ; and 
Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Randolph, Suckling, Marvel, Butler, Dry 
den, Pope, Swift, Green, Goldsmith, and Wolcot, &c. fill up the measure. The 
presentation of Randolph furnishes an amusing anecdote. He died in 1634. 
aged 29, and “ was one of the favorite disciples of Ben Johnson. He had a vein 
of comedy gayer and more natural than his master’s, which might have rendered 
him a favorite with posterity, had he outlived the influence of his trainmg. He 
had much learning for his time of life, more animal spirits, and appears to have 
been very amiable. His brother collected and published his writings, with an 
introduction full of love and respect. He lost a finger once in endeavouring to 


two combatants ; and, instead of bewailing the mishap, turned it into a sub-!| 


ject for epigram, and said he hoped to ‘shake hands with it in heaven. 
Of Wolcot (Peter Pindar) Mr. Hunt states he «* was successively a clergy- 
man, a physician, a pensioner on the booksellers, and, it is said, on government 
He had a taste for painting ; mtroduced his countryman Opie to the world ; and 
lived to a hale old age, mirthful to the last, in spite of blindness He was a 
enume man of his sort, though his sort was not of a very dignified species 
There does not seem to have been any real malice in him. He had not the pet- 
ty spite and peevishness of his antagomst Gifford ; nor, like him, could have con- 
stituted himself a snarler against his betters for the pay of greatness. He attack 
ed greatness itself, because he thought it could afford the joke ; and he dared to 
express sympathies with the poor and outcast.” 
hus, as we happen to have felt, or feel, are other persons estimated. Dr. 
Walcot is ranked above William Gitlord, even in the moral scale ! We will not 
say what Gifford was. Asa critic he did poetry and the world much genuine 
and acceptable service ; if in some instances his severity was thought to hit too 
hard, it never, in our opimon (and we knew him well, the goodness of his heart 


nouncement of its repetition was received with an enthusiasm that promises 
Mr. Loder’s work a more extended popularity than any recent production of 
our lyric stage. 

The subject, and many of the incidents, of the opera are taken from the 
‘ballet of «* Giselle.” which the dancing of Fanny Elssler and Carlotta Grisi es- 
\tablished so firmly in public favour ; but Mr. Soane, while he retains the heroine, 
‘has departed from the story of the ballet, and has added an “ induction” and 
‘conclusion which entirely alter its character. In the opening scene of the opera 
we find Giselle on the eve of her marriage. admiring her wedding robes, and 
impatient for the morning. At the same time we see glimpses of the « wild 
spirit” which makes her akin to the Wilis, those betrothed maidens who, having 
lied before the wedding day, cannot rest in their graves, but rise at midnight 
lin all their bridal pomp, covered with jewels and crowned with flowers, to dance 
iwildly by the light of the moon, and bear to destruction any youth coming with- 
lin the circle of their fascination Thinking of the Wilis and her promised 
\bridegroom, Giselle sinks overpowered with sleep on her couch, and the curtain 
falls. The second act begins with the subject of the ballet. Albert, the lover 
lof Giselle, is suspected by Fridolin, a prying beadle, to be more than he seems, 
jin short, ** a prince in disguise,” and the unexpected arrival of the Duke of 
| Silesia with his daughter, the Lady Bertha, in search of his nephew, to whom 
she is betrothed, betrays Albert's secret. He is recognized by his uncle, and 
\claimed by his betrothed. A/hert refuses the alliance, “ stern duty’s growth,” 
with his cousin, and turns to Giselle, where + his true love is given.” Bertha 
;magnanimously resigns him to her village rival, but the shock is too great for 
‘poor Giselle, who droops and dies. When the curtain next rises we find Albert 
land Bertha at the grave of Giselle. on the margin of a wild lake, where they are 
jjoined by the father of the dead bride, and the villagers come to mourn over her 
luntimely fate. They all depart but Albert, who. overcome with sorrow, falls 
lasleep on a bank. ‘Then the Wilis rise and summon Grselle, who is admitted 
jinto their band. As they are engaged in their * wild dance,” Fridolin, urged 
on by an unlucky curiosity, intrudes on their revels, yields to the fascination, 
jand plunges into the lake after his tempters. Albert awakes as the Wilis dis- 
‘appear, and hears the voice of Giselle from the ground warning him to “ flv that 
\fatal vale.” He refuses to be warned, calls upon Giselle to appear, and she 
irises unwillingly, knowing that she is to be the agent of his destruction. He 
irushes into her arms, the spell is complete, and they are hurrying into the lake, 
‘when the scene is shrouded with clouds which cover the stage. Throngh the 
clouds a huntsman’s chorus, which has been sung in the first act, is heard ; the 
‘mist gradually clears away, and we are brought back to the induction. We 
find that we have been the spectators of a dream, and the illusion is entirely dis- 
pelled by the entry of Giselle’s father, her lover, and the bridal guests, to lead 
‘her to church. Although Mr. Soane has displayed great skill aud a poetic vein 
in his treatment of the story, we feel that he has lost much of the romance and 
‘pathos of the original legend. Besides, the device of taking a heroine through 
‘a number of painful adventures in a dream has been worn nearly threadbare, and 
vat the best, it seems a clumsy mode of working out a plot. In the present in- 
stance, a little hitch in the management of the clouds in the last scene produc- 
ed an ebullition of ill humour, which was directed as much against the author 
as the machinist. Mr. Soane seeins to have felt that he hazarded something in 
departing from what he terms * a pretty fair version of the original legend,” 
and in his preface charges the fault, if fault it will be considered, on his head- 
istrong imagination :— 

| * Perhaps,” he says, ‘* some may think [ should have done better by follow- 
jing the French story ; but, even had I been of this opinion, it might not have 
lbeen practicable ; the imagination 1s rather a self-willed animal, and is far from 
always choosing to go the way we would have it ; with reverence be it spoken, 
jit has something of the donkey in its nature, and often persists in going to the 
left when one is tugging at the curb might and main to turn it to the right, the 
jend inevitably being that the brute gets his own way or leaves us in the mire. 
i* * Jn plain English, I do as any prudent rider would do when his horse ob- 
istinately refuses to pass a ford at any spot but the one of his own election— 


ithat is, fling the bridle on the aniunal’s neck, and leave him to his own devices. 


and the benevolence of his disposition in private life), could with truth be said of [{ mention this simply that the reader may not be disappointed if he finds the 
him that he constituted himself a snarler against his betters for the pay of great-) operatic Giselle ditters considerably from the Guselle of the ballet-writer.” 
ness. No portion of his literary career partook of this bad color. And then the, Having quoted his explanation, we leave Mr. Soane to the public, who will pro- 
smoothness with which Peter Pindar’s attacks on greatness are oiled over—* he bably grant him and his imagimation a right to deal with the story in their own 
thought it could afford the joke.” He, dear Hunt ! thought no such thing. He! way. 
thought how much pelf it would bring imto his pocket ; for his ** sympathies It would be difficult to find a subject better adapted for musical purposes than 
with the poor” were pretty well concentrated in himself. and his eschewing of| the legend of the Wilis, and Mr Loder has treated it with a genuine apprecia- 
poverty. We can state a literary fact or two relating to the pensions * said” tion of its beauties and capabiliues. ‘The composer has penetrated the true nature 
to be, and which will substantiate what we say. When the king's indisposition of these spirits with supernatural power, bat bound to humanity—neither of the 
aflected his mind to that morbid degree that it became essential to his recovery) air, the water, or the earth, but belonging to all of them-——and he has felt’ that 
for every annoyance to be anxiously averted, some of his ministers deemed it) the romantic interest of the action depended on making their influence felt as 
advisable to buy off the pasquinades and shut the mouth of Peter Pindar. He present, though invisible. This sentiment gives character to the music, which 
was consequently negotiated with by a secretary of the Treasury, afterwards en-) is full of wild strains and fanciful melodies such as might come from a faery harp. 
nobled, and received the * compensation” agreed upon for the estimated loss of |The opera, taken altogether, is a most complete and homogenous work ; ail 
his poetic profits. In three months he published « attacks” upon the suffering the parts unite to form a perfect ensembleof great beauty. ‘The general tone 
monarch, more galling, and likely to be more mjyrious than ever ; and laughed) of the music is rather graceful and expressive than startling or original. Here 
remonstrance to scorn! ‘* He had not the petty spite and peevishness of his: and there we are reminded of some great artist-—now of Mendelssohn, again 
antagonist Gifford ! He had the malignity and baseness to do what we have! of Mozart or Weber, Rossini or Auber—but we detect neither slavish imitation 
related. nor plagiary. There is evidence that Mr Loder has carefully studied the best 
As for his humor, the most striking instance of it occurred in his life, and not) masters, but his treatment of his theme is original, and an emanation from his 
in his writings. He feigned to be dying of catarrh and consumption, and so well own genius. The instrumentation is masterly, and proves Mr Loder to be sur- 


did he play his part (Munden could do nothing like it), that he mduced a body of! passed by few competitors in that department of his art 


publishers to settle upon him a life annuity as the price of his copyrights. He 


The overture is animated and fairy like, expressing with great skill the coim- 


was so desperately ill, and his congh so violent on the day when the deeds were) bination of village life with the supernatural influence of the Wilis. The « in- 
signed, that the attorneys thought he must die betore he could execute them,| duction” contains but little music. It is opened by a pretty legend for Mary, 


and would never leave the room alive. The utmost expedition was accordingly 
used—and the dying man took up and pocketed his parchment security. He then 
took the handkerchief from his mouth, forgot his stick and hobble, and burst in- 
to an immoderate fit of laughter! By —— I've done the trade, cried the mi- 
raculously restored Peter, and he enjoyed the annuity, so humourously won, for 
a very considerable number of years'! He certainly deserved a place, but 
scarcely a panegyric (and at the expense of an unimpeached and honorable man 
too), in Mr. Hunt’s most agreeable volume, to the talent and attractions of which, 
though justice to the dead has demanded this reclamation from us, we are not 
the less inclined to pay and repeat our warm commendations. 


MR. E. LODER’S NEW OPERA. 


The Princess's Theatre was reopened, after a short recess, on Wednesday 
evening, with a new opera, entitled “The Night Dancers,” the music compos-| 
ed by Mr 


. Loder, and the libretto written by Mr. Soane. The success of the! 
piece was complete : from the overture to the finale the performance was ac- 
Eapenied by te uninterrupted applause of a crowded house ; and the an- 


sung ineffectively by Miss Smithson. « Laugh, my girls,” a hearty song given 
to the miller Godfrey, was sung with considerable spirit by Mr. Walton. A 
‘beautiful serenade * ote from the lake, with a soio for Albert, sung by Mr. 
Allen, first roused the audience. Madame Albertazzi sung a sweet air expres- 
sive of the « wild fancies” that agitated Giselle The latter part mingling 
with the serenade dying away on the lake hada very beautiful effect. The 
second part opens with a lively chorus of vintagers, followed by an accompa- 
a recitative in dialogue, which introduces another charming serenade for 
Albert :—~ 
«- Wake, my love, all life is stirring 
In the air, the wood, the lake ; 
Flames the sun high o'er the mountain ; 
Wake then, dearest ; wake, oh wake ! 
« Come, my love, beneath thy lattice 
Must I still a watcher be * 
Weary minutes grow to hours ; 
Come then, dearest, come to me.” 
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It was admirably delivered, and rapturously encored, this air will be one of |Amiel, of whom he had heard a very honorable report—and having settled 
the popular “ gems” of the opera, and will quickly find its way to every piano- the sum of fourteen hundred pounds as the price of the company, he en- 
forte in the kingdom. A grand sceua for Giselle, «1 dreamt we stood before closed the amount next morning to the Lieutenant, with an additional hun- 
the altar,” has great dramatic power This was succeeded by an air for Albert, dred, to supply any immediate wants. Where such nobleness of mind is 
«* T cannot flatter if I would,” which, like the serenade, was rapturously encored. ° vinced, party distinctions die —— . His Lordship merits the reward of 
It is pretty and simple, and well suited to the range of Mr. Allen's voice. * The jot — praise.—January, 1759. 

cup is oak, the wine is gold,”” a good drinking song, without any striking merit, _ Economy —Lady Hardwicke, the lady of the Lord Chancellor, loved 
was injudiciously given to Mary, and indifferently rendered by Miss Smithson | money as well as he did, and what he got, she saved. The purse in which 
A long concerted piece introduces an air for Bertha, “Our way has been both the Great Seal is carried is of very expensive embroidery, and was provided 


rough and long,” in which the fine contralto voice of Miss Sara Flower was during his time, every year. Lady Hardwicke took care that it should not 
heard with great effect. « For one glad hour,” sung by Mr. Bodda, a new) 
baritone from the Royal Academy, was repeated amidst great oppos tion. The | 
finale to the second act abounds in beauties. ‘ The Flower Duet” for Giselle 
and Albert, in which is introduced Margaret’s divination-speech in * Faust,” 
«He loves me—loves me not,” is a charming dramatic melody—simple, grace- 
ful, and tender, and certain to become a public favourite. The concluding | 
« Chorus of Monks” is remarkable for the orchestral effects. The second act), 
cummences with an accompanied recitative for Bertha, very well written. A) 


duet for Albert and Bertha, ** Peace to the dead,” made one of the most suc- | 


be provided for the seal-bearer’s profit, for she annually retained the purse 
herself, having previously ordered that the velvet should be of the length 
of one of the state-rooms at Wimpole. So many of them were saved, that 
at length she had enough to hang the state-room and make curtains for 


the bed! 


This same Lady Hardwicke was equally provident for the table. Some- 
times it was necessary to give a dinner, but for fish she did not choose to 
give money—venison was accordingly sent up on such occasions from the 


lpark at Wimpole, and this she took in her carriage to a fish-monger’s at 


Temple-bar, exchanging it for the dainties required by her extravagant 


cessful hits of the opera. It was unanimously encored. Albert's song :— ||company —May, 1791. 


Anecdote of the First Lord Holland.—Step. Fox was so much indebt- 
‘Te ace, he Wilk » he, power ; ed, that after many entreaties, he obtained £20,000 from his father to pay 

mw now the Wis hour, bis debts. Accordingly, he summoned all his creditors to meet him the 

As aged legends tell. h ensuing morning, as he was to discharge their bills. The evening, how- 
Let me once more behold ever, in which he received his money, he repaired to Almack’s, and showed 
The face | loved so well : ‘the £20,000, which was all in bank notes, to George Selwyn, informing 
Once more that form behold, him at the same time for what purpose he had received that sum of bis fa- 


Of heavenly mould ; ther ; George laid him a considerable bet, he would not take a farthing 
is pathetic and beautiful. The chorus of Wilis, « Pace ye, pace ye around! |of it out of the house again Stephen wa; only a looker on for a consi- 


the bed,” in which they summon Giselle from her grave. is a composition of the \derable time ; but being at length elevated with liquor, he began to shake 
highest order. Jt is wild, fanciful, and poetic ; breathing the spirit of faery in |his elbow, and in a few hours lost the whole sum, as George Selwyn had 
every tone. ‘The violins sounding above the voices, and the wind instruments predicted. —June, 1781. 
below, give an unearthly character to the whole well suited to the scene. In- 4necdote of George the Second.—In one of the wars in which this 
deed, all the choruses and dance-musie for the Wilis are treated in the most 'yreat Prince was engaged, he took particular delight in selecting the offi- 
masterly manner. ‘The merry malice of the following chorus. when Fridolin. cers in the different active employments, and his selection was always ex- 
yielding to the fascination, sinks into the lake, can scarcely be described: jremely judicious. Disputes rau high betwixt him and his Ministry as to 
‘+ Hurrah ! hurrah! what a sport it be, | the nomination of an Admiral of the Fleet. He, however, with some diffi- 
What a dainty delight, | culty, appointed Sir Edward Hawke, who immediately took the command ; 


‘The bubbles and spreading rings to see, 
As he sinks down—down—to the realms of night. 
Ho! Ho! 
Down below ! 
The corpse we send is bonny and white, 
And the pike and eel shall feast to-night. | 
Ho! Ho! 
Down below !” 
«« What new delightful being’s this?” is a joyous air, and was well sung by 
Madame Albertazzi. “ Pretty rogues, where are you hiding!” for Fridolin,| 
was amusing ‘The duet for Gisel/e and Albert, “Thou hast called, ah ! woe's 
the hour,” is tender and plaintive. The finale appeared unsuited to Madame 
Albertazzi’s voice, or probably nervousness, caused by her escape just before, 
may have injured her delivery. 
The performance was very satisfactory. The music allotted to Madame Al-! 
bertazzi was well suited to her pure and natural style. Miss S. Flower posses- 
ses a contralto voice of great power and sweetness, and with a little more dra. 


some months after his nomination, he fell in with the French fleet, and 
gained a complete victory. As soon as the joyful news arrived at Court, 
the King, tran ported with bis Admiral for having confirmed the opinion 
jhe entertained of him, as well as with the glorious intelligence, threw his 
wig off, and ran about, exclaiming—*t There’s my Admiral !—there’s my 
‘Admiral!’ We know not whether our Sovereign took the late joyful news 
+7 much to heart; certainly he had equal, if not greater cause for doing so. 
lt is something remarkable that both monarchs should be so positive on the 
same point, and both be so fortunate in the choice they had made. Nothing 
shows in a stronger light the wisdom of the two monarchs than the care 
-hey paid to the appointing brave and skilful commanders to that element, 
on which, should we be insignificant, our existence as a nation is precarious. 


Anecdote of the late Dike of Newcastle.—The Duke of Newcastle, 
|when at the head of an administration, opposed the then heir-apparent, the 
Prince of Wales, his present Majesty’s father, for the Chancellorship of 
the University of Cambridge. His interest appeared then so much supe- 
rior even to the Prince’s, that he succeeded in his election, merely on ac- 
count of the high office he filled in the State, and having the disposal of all 


matic talent would be a valuable acquisition to our stage. Mr. Allen as usual eeciesiastical preferments. In recompense for the zeal and interest of his 


proved himself the most spiritual of our vocalists. Mr. Leffler had a buffo part 


party, the masters of colleges, doctors, &c., were rewarded by the Duke 


with too much prose, in which he showed great comic power Mr. Bodda, who |with bishoprics, deaneries, prebends, &c., so that the major part of the 


made a first appearance, was not decidedly successful, but allowance must be 
made for his position. ‘The band and chorus are enlarged, and seemed to re- 
quire a little more practice together. After the fall of the curtain the chief 
performers were called forward, and Mr. Loder had also to present himself. | 

The scenery was admirable, and the manner in which the opera was dressed 
and put upon the stage reflects the highest credit on the management. 

An accident occurred to Madame Albertazzi which for a moment appalled. 
the audience. In the scene of the Wilis, where Giselle, called by her lover, 
rises from the ground, a voaeten, Lang dress worn by Madame Albertazzi caught 
fire as she passed the lamps hung inside the clumps of flowers at Giselle’s 
grave. The flames mounted rapidly, and Madame Albertazzi shrieked and | 
rushed across the stage Jt is impossible to describe the affrighted state of the | 


vench of bishops at that time owed their creation (the expression used up- 
on these occasions) to him. But no sooner was he divested of his power, 
upon being obliged to resign his office, than ail the bishops, who constant- 
ly attended his levee, instantly deserted him and disappeared, upon finding 
he was in ne further capacity of serving them—which occasioned a face- 


wag to remark—‘t That the Bishops had all forgot their Creator.” — 


November, 1790. 


Anecdote of Lord Hardwicke.—Lord Hardwicke, at his first setting out 
in life, was articled to an attorney, whose name is not mentioned. It hap- 
pened one day that his mistress (to use the expression), in want of another 


jservant, sent for him from bis office, and desired him to go to the next mar- 


ket and buy her some cabbages. 


audience at this moment : the fate of Clara Webster seemed to rise inevery | « Madam,” said Mr. Y., “I never bought a cabbage in my life, I shall 


mind at once ; shriek after shrick came from the women ; a cry of horror is- 
sued from all parts of the theatre ; and all rose as if about to precipitate them- 
selves on the stage. those behind pressing on those in front. In far less time 
than is occupied by the description, Mr. Allen and Mr. Leffler tore away the 
burning dress, and, as Mr. Allen waved the fragments round his head, he was. 
saluted with repeated cheers. Madame Albertazzi was then led forward and 
greeted heartily. She seemed for a moment overpowered, and there were gen- 


certainly misspeud your money.” 

*- No matter,” replied the lady, * it is time you should begin; and I de- 
sire you to go, as there is nobody else in the way.” 

Mr. Y. knew his mistress’s temper too well to refuse any longer ; but at 
the same time, not willing to be troubled on any like occasion, he hit upon 
an expedient which effectually answered the purpose. Accordingly, he 
received the money from his mistress, went out, and in about half an hour 


eral cries * No song !” but she quickly rallied, and resumed her performance returned with his purchase. The next day he was to settle some accounts 


with great spirit. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BRITISH COURT AND 
NOBILITY. 

Anecdote of George the First.—The Jord Mayor of London had been 
very serviceable to Government. and the King told the Minister he was) 
willing to give him some mark of favor for his good offices. 

* What should you like to have ?” said the Minister to his Lordship. 

**.A Red Ribbon and a Star would make a great figure 1n the city,” re-| 
plied the Mayor ; ** 1 want no pecuniary favor.” 

The request was so modest, that the Minister ventured to assure the cit, 
that he would s.0n be a Knight of the Bath: bat when the King was in- 


formed of the request, ‘* No,” says his Majesty, ‘* we wear that order our- | 


,jof disbursements with his master, and, among other usual articles, the fol- 
\jlowing item appeared :—** Item, for buying a cabbage, :s. 6d.” Such an 
_|extraordinary charge necessarily induced an inquiry on the master’s side, 


but he was presently satistied, on being informed that, on such a day, his 
mistress called him from the office, and ordered him to buy her a cabbage ; 
but as he was willing to do his best, and had heard that the best cabbages 
were sold in such a market (meaning a market to which the coach-fare from 
his master’s house amounted to the same charge), he called a coach, and 
driving thither, made a most excellent purchase. The master smiled. 
** And from that day to this (his Lordship would frequently add), I never 


bought another cabbage.—March, 1526. 


George the Third.—The order of the Emperor of Russia to his clergy 
not to utter any praises of bim in their sermons, &c., resembies an anec- 


selves, and this Mayor was a footman; but if he will accept an Irish dote respecting our excellent monarch. ‘Our good old me as he is 
i 


Peerage, we will make him a Lord.” : 
Lord Eardley —A \ate act of Lord Eardley deserves to be recorded :— | 


When the 17th Regiment were under march from Chatham to Wieder, ‘the occasion alluded to, and therefore he next day sent a message to the mi 
his Lordetip: Ginad with the officers at Darttord. In:the course of the visit ‘nister, which should be written in letters of gold, as a lesson for kings as 


it came out that Captain Miles, of that regiment, was on the point of retir- 
ing, and that a very young Lieutenant was in treaty for his company, to the 
prejudice of a Mr. Amiel, the eldest Lieutenant, who had for several years, 
remained in the same situation for the want of money! His Lordship with 


great goodness began @ negotiation with Captain Miles, in favor of Mr. 


universally styled, soon after his accession to the throne, atten 


ng Divine 


service in his chapel, at St. James’s, was eulogized by the preacher in his 


sermon much in the same manner as the Emperor of Russia had been on 


well as ministers, apprising him that ‘‘he went to church to hear God 
praised, and not himself,” and desiring him to forbear in future from such 
improper topics, 


The Duke of York,—A short time previous to the quarrel between the 
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cester place, with a view of making him friendly to his Royal Highness.| 


formed the Duke of waat she had done, with a spirit that does him infinite 
honor, be refused to sit down with such a , and Mr. Biddulph was. 
dispatched with the ungracious message, that bade him keep his distance. 
—1809. 


The following anecdote is of much later date, but is a good pendant to 
the above, as illustrating the Duke’s gentlemanlike manners :— 

A short time since, a gentleman walking in the Green Park, near Rosa-! 
mond’s Pond, perceived soine company going out at the little private gate! 
into Piccadilly, and wishing to go out also, he hastened forward, but wo 
too late, the party having locked the gate and walked on, without perceiv- 
ing him. The Duke of York, who had been breakfasting with the Earl of 
Coventry, happened to be passing at the moment, and perceiving the disap- 
pointment of the stranger, turned back and politely unlocked the gate. 


**T beg your Roval rte rman pardon,” said the gentleman, ‘I am really) 


ashamed that you should have the trouble.” 
* Don’t mention it, Sir,” interrupted the Royal Duke; ‘‘I am glad that 


I happened to have the key in my pocket.”—1818. 
London Court Journal. 


Riiscellaneons Articles. 


A CANADIAN GRACE DARLING. 
A raft of timber, on its way down the river to the nearest port, was dashed 
to pieces by the violence of the rapids. There was the usual number of men 
upon it, all of whom, except two, were fortunate enough to get upon a few 


Duke of York ‘and Mrs. Clarke, the latter invited Cobbett to dine at Glou-|'pelled to return ‘foiled and disappointed —Methven's Wanderings in South 
‘Africa. 
He accepted the invitation. But what followed? When Mrs Clarke in-| 


Miss Tox resolves to call a Cab.—-** Have the goodness, if you please, 
Towlinson,” said Mis» Tox, “ first of all to carry out a pen and ink, and 
take his number legibly.” 
| * Yes, Miss,” said Towlinson, 

** Then, if you please, Towlinson,” said Miss Tox, ‘* have the goodness 
ito turn the cushion. Which,” said Miss Tox, apart, to Mrs. Chick, * is 
‘generally damp, my dear.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said Towlinson. 

**T’ll trouble you also, if you please, Towlinsun,” said Miss Tox, * with 
‘this card and this shilling. He’s to drive to the card, and is to understand 
that he will not on any account have more than the shilling.” 
| * No, Miss,” said Towlinson. 

' © And—lI’m sorry to give you so much trouble, Towlinson,”--said Miss 
'Tox, looking at him pensively. 

Nat at all, Miss,” said Towlinson. 

** Mention to the man, then, if you please, Towlingon,” said Miss Tox, 
' that the lady’s uncle is a magistrate, and that if he gives her any imperti- 
lnence he will be punished terribly. You can pretend to say that, if you 
please, Towlinson, in a friendly way, and because you know it was done to 
another man who died.” 

** Certatnly, Miss,” said Towlinson, 


| Telegraph and Traveller's Luggage.—A gentleman belonging to Fal- 
'kirk was lately booked at Leeds for Neweastle, by the York and North 
|Midland Railway. His luggage was given in charge to one of the compa- 
ny’s servants, and ere the train started, the gentleman was told that “ all 
‘was right.” On arriving at the York station, inquiry was made for the lug- 


Dombey & Son, No Ii. 


logs, which kept together, and were comparatively safe, whilst their two poor, gage, which contained valuable documents, but which could not be found. 
comrades were hopelessly contending with the tumbling waves, almost within) |Application was made to the superintendent of the railway telegraph—the 
reach of them, but without their being able to afford them the slightest assist-| alarm bell was touched—-the vibrations reached Leeds—fromn which, in the 
After a minute two, and of three minutes, the following colloquy was finished between the 
a long oar, or sweep, belonging to the wrecked raft, came floating by. ey ‘superintendent at York and his correspondent at Leeds :— 
instantly seized it, and held on till they were carried down more than a mile, “Ie a carpet-bag aud hat-box with ag addressed * Mr. 
loudly calling for help as they went along: but what aid could we render them’) * Yes.” 
No craft, none at least which were on the banks of the river—could live in such} ‘* Forward it by firet down train.” 
a boiling torrent as that ; for it was during one of the high spring freshets.| ‘ Yes.” 
But the ferryman was of a different opinion, and cduld not brook the thought of | ‘* Did you not say of the luggage, * All's right 2” 
their dying before his eyes without his making a single effort to save them. He “* Yes.” | ; 
could not, however, go alone, and there was not another man on that side of the) “ Then forward it to Falkirk station at your expense.” 
river within half a mile of him. His sister knew this, and courageously, like, Yes.” 
another Grace Darling, proposed at once to accompany him in his perilous ad-|| In due course the luggage reached Falkirk station * all right,” and free 
venture. He accepted her proposal ; and we had the satisfaction of seeing the| |of charge. 
light punt put off from the shore opposite to that from which we were idly and) 4 Left-Handed Compliment.—* Bless your honor ; you saved my life !’ 

ne officer. Do you think I am a doctor?’ No,’ answered the 

’ ’ y- laway I followed, or else I should Have been killed. 
more be in the white water among the breakers, when their fate must be sealed, | y -_ 
| How To Look Young.—How is it that some men thought to be so old, 


Istill look so young; whilst others to be so young, must still look old? The 


the principal point of danger, and thev had to run down within a most fearful ; thin th oe MR bei 
proximity of it, in order to cross the course down which the drowning men were |©2¥S¢ lies very frequently within themselves. Mr. Rant once, on being ask- 
drifting, and, as they did so, to seize hold of them without losing their own the reason, said, * I never ride when I can walk ; I never eat but one dish 
headway ; for there was not time for that. They succeeded in shooting athwart, *t dinner ; and never get drunk. My walking keeps my blood in circula- 
the ourrent, rapid as it was, just below the men. With breathless and painfull tion: my simple diet prevents indigestion ; and never touching ardent spi- 
anxiety we saw them execute this dangerous maneuvre. We saw the ferry-| Tits tay Sp ative. ane of 
man lean over the side of his boat for a moment, as it passed them, while his} "he greatest causes of all of —— youth, * a kind, unenvious heart.” En- 
sister backed water with her oar. “They are saved '” some one said, close be- ry can dig es deeply in a human face as time itself. 

hind me, in a whisper so deep and earnest that I started, and turned to look at| — 7vott- Drawing Extraordinary.—Queen Elizabeth being once torment- 
the speaker ; when another, who heard hin, exclaimed, « No, no, they are one! ‘ed with the toothache, and yet afraid of having the tooth drawn, Bishop 
they are lost! the boat has left them.” And sure enough it had. But in an, Aylmer being present, to encourage her Majesty, sat down in a chair, and, 
instant afterwards, just as we thought they were about to be driven into the fa-| calling to the operator, ‘Come,’ said he, . though I am an old man, and have 
tal breakers, they turned, to our inexpressible delight, as if drawn by some in-' but a few teeth to spare, draw me this ;’ which was done ; and the Queen 
visible power (the rope the ferryman had attached to the oar was, indeed, invisi-| seeing him make so light a matter of it, sat down and had hers drawn also. 
ble to us,) and followed the boat. The ferryman and his sister had yet to pull’ ~~ Graceful Compliment—Wasbington, visiting a lady in his neighborhood, 
a fearful distance for the time they had to do it in. vided out of that part of the on leaving the house, a little girl was directed to open the door. He turn- 

rand | trouble.’ * I wish, sir,’ she replied, * as to let you in.’ 


her own ;” and the little punt shot out rapidly into the comparatively quiet . ~ : 
stream, beyond the of that fearful which vapidly dr ving| Domain, the Duchess of Marlborough, this week, brought down eight head 
‘of game with her own gun. 


them upon the breakers. At the foot of the current which they soon afterwards, | 
reached, there was no further danger. But we watched them still; and we saw, The Johannisberg Vintage.—It is said that 250,000 florins (upwards of 
them row ashore, on their own side of the river. One of the poor fellows was, £19,000) have been offered to Prince Metternich for this year’s produce of 
so much exhausted, that the ferryman had to carry him on his back to the near-| the vineyards of his estate at Johannisberg, but refused, as being inade- 
est house, where he soon recovered. ‘Twelve months after this took place, J//quate- ’ : 
had the satisfaction of presenting to this worthy ferryman, in the presence of Good News for Travellers.—The railroad between Amiens and Abbe- 
about five hundred men, a beautiful silver medallion, sent out to me by the’ ville is finished. A locomotive is to make the first trial on the road within 
Royal Humane Society, to which I had transmitted an account of the occur-|'a few days. It is expected that by the Spring the line will be opened to 
rence. Nor was the heroine of my story forgotten, A similar medallion was Etaples, and throughout from Boulogne to Paris in the course of next sum- 
given to him for his sister.—Philip Musgrave. mer. 
| The late Victories in India.—Mr. Welford, of the Royal Mint, has re- 
Sagacity of the Baboon.—Many are the extraordinary anecdotes related of \ceived an order from the East India Company for the execution of 30,000 
the baboon. One was told me by Mr. Moffat, of a Koranna, who possessed a medals, to commemorate the victories of Moodkee, Feroshshah, Aliwal, and 
tame baboon, which, in common with all the monkey race, entertained an in-||Sobraon, to be presented to the officers, non-commissioned oflicers, and pri- 
tense dread of snakes; its master, from mere wantonness, forcibly entwined a! vates of the Company's service, and the Queen’s troops which took part in 
dead snake round the baboon’s neck, when the animal sat motionless for up-| those actions. 


wards of an hour, stupified with fear; and, on the snake being removed, stole; The Fortifications of Gibraltar.—The new works at Gibraltar are going 


timidly into the hnt of the Koranna. After a short lapse of time, the baboon 
was, according to custom, called on by its master to scratch his head ; but al-, 
though summoned several times in an angry voice, it refused to move. The 
Koranna rose and struck it with a stick, and immediately the enraged an? ag- 
grieved animal sprung upon him: the neighbours, hearing the scuffle, ran to sec 
what was the matter, but could distinguish nothing through the dust raised in 


the interior of the hut, except bot cinders, which were kicked about in all di — 


rections from a fireplace in the centre of the abode. Tho screams of the man} 
and the baboon were intermingled, till ht length the latter dashed out through 
the bystanders, and escaped to some mountains. The Koranna had been seri- 
ously bitten in the encounter, and was some weeks in recovering, but ultimately 
regained his strength, and, bent upon revenge, scoured the mountaus in seare 
of his antagonist. He at last descried his baboon, which he could discerua from) 
any other, peeping over a crag, and levelled a gun at him ; but the animal in- 
stantly withdrew lis head, and held forward one of his companions as a target 
instead of himself, chattering loudly as in defiance, so that the man was com- 


on with surprising activity. Nothing can exceed the energy of the Gover- 
‘nor in pressing on their completion. He is at the works at five o'clock 
levery morning, where he personally inspects everything. There are about 
1,000 convicts employed. It would appear that the new water-line batte- 
ries are of the most formidable description. The effect of the guns, @ flewr 
Mean, on ships, must be terrible. 

Varrow Escape of Madame .libertazzi.—During the representation of 
Mr. Soane’s new opera of ** The Night Dancers,” at the Princess’s Theatre, 
jon Wednesday evening, a frightful accident occurred. As Madame Alber- 
tazzi Was rising through a trap-door, the skirt of her dress came in contact 
'with a light. It was imstantly in a blaze. and in another second she would 


hj|have been wrapped in flames, had not Mr. Allen, with great presence of 


mind and promptitude, torn away the burning part of her dress and extin- 
guished the flame. The audience, tor a moment, were struck with horror. 
Madame Albertazzi behaved with singular fortitude, and finished the part 
with little diminution of her usual power, 
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THE TURKISH FLOWER LANGUAGE. 

The language, such as it is poetically rather than practically admitted to ex- 
ist, is divided into three classes. ‘The first is the representation of abstract 
thoughts conveyed through the medium of a flower, fruit, or leaf. Thus a full; 
blown rose (gul) signifies “ perfection of charms,” and, by analogy. a white rose: 
means “ innocence and candour.”” A rosebud (gul ghongessy) with thorns, de-| 
notes “fears ;” without thorns, “hope.” White jessamine (yasmin) means 
‘agreeable and interesting.” ‘The sweet white violet (benefsh) * modesty :”, 
the daisy, ‘innocence ;” gaudy tulips (lala) with red petals, “hearts con-| 
sumed,” and those with dark leaves, “impassioned tenderness ;” narcissus, 
(zernekada) bespeaks “eves languishing throagh excess of tenderness ;” jon-, 
quil (fool,) “passion ;” the mournful cypress (serv,) ‘despair ;” marigolds 
(guny tchitchekjy) “suffering ;” ivy (borsook,) ‘sorrow ;” thorn blossoms, 
‘‘embarrassments or difficulties ;” corn-flowers, “ delicacy ;” scabius, “ pride 
or disdain ;” and the odoriferous tuberose, (teber) “ voluptuousness ;” anemo-| 
nes, (nou’ man) “hearts inflamed ;” and the curling blossoms of the hyacinth) 
(zunbul,) “ burning adoration.” In this catalogue, there is enough to convey) 
as many tender messages 1s might serve to ruin the mental repose of fifty Eng- 
lish milliners. The second class consists of flowers or fruits, expressive of 
words or sentiments with which such flowers or fruits have some characteristic 
analogy. ‘Thus, the crimson pomegranate blossom (nar) signifies “fire,” whilst 
the ripe and open fruit expresses “a heart burning with the flames of love.” 
An orange (portokaly) represents the word artokal, a term of contempt, and 
meaning, moreover, “ die for all I care.” A single blossom of any flower, the 
horse-chestnut or mimosa arborea, for instance, means euluma dek, (for ever, to 
eternity ;) a silken thread is equivalent to “alas! my sultana, have pity on 
your slave ;” a ripe peach (sheftaloo,) with rosy velvet cheek, is an humble sup- 
pliant for a kiss ; a dark ruby, (la’l,) a gem rarely made use of by amorous cor- 
respondents, being considered over-pressing, and not very economical, suppli- 
cates for a whole aviary of kisses, and also means “rosy lips.” Scarlet pop- 
pies, or pale marigold, signify “favour and remedy for suffering.” Thus, by 
sending a small basket containing a ripe pomegranate garnished with a single 
blossom of hyacinth, a marigold, and a twig of cypress, surmounted by a full- 
blown rose, held together with a silken thread, the gallant means, “ Model o 
earthly perfection! my heart burns for thee with undying constancy. Queen 
of my fate! oh, take pity on my anguish, or the mournful cypress will soon 


enterprise against the heights in rear, ‘The wfantry and artillery of the Ist di- 
vision, and the field division of volunteers, were ordered under arms and took 
the direction of the city, leaving one company of each regiment as a camp 
guard. The 2d dragoons, under Lieut.-Col. May, and Col. Woods’s regiment 
of Texas mounted volunteers, under the immediate direction of Gen. Hender- 
son, were directed to the right to support Gen. Worth, if necessary, and to 
make an impression, if practicable, upon the upper quarter of the city. Upon 
approaching the mortar battery, the Ist and 3d regiments of infantry and batta- 
lion of Baltimore and Washington volunteers, with Capt. Bragg’s field battery 
—the whole under the command of Lieut. Col. Garland—were directed towards 
the lower part of the town, with orders to make a strong demonstration, and 
carry one of the enemy’s advanced works, if it could be done without too heavy 
aloss. Major Mansfield, engineers, and Capt. Williams and Lieut. Pope, topo- 
graphical engineers, accompanied this column, Maj. Mansfield being charged 
with its direction, and the designation of points of attack. In the meantime 
the mortar, served by Capt. Ramsay, of the ordnance, and the howitzer battery 
under Capt. Webster, Ist artillery, had opened their fire upon the citadel, which 
was deliberately sustained, and answered from the work. Gen. Butler's divi- 
sion had now taken up a position in rear of this battery, when the discharge of 
artillery, mingled finally with a rapid fire of small arms, showed that Lieutenant 
Garland’s command had become warmly engaged. I now deemed it necessary 
to support this attack, and accordingly ordered the 4th infantry and three regi- 
ments of Gen. Butler’s division to march at once by the left flank in the direc- 
tion of the advanced work at the lower extremity of the town, leaving one re- 
giment (lst Kentucky) to cover the mortar and howitzer battery. By some 
mistake, two companies of the 4th infantry did not receive this order, and con- 
sequently did not join the advance companies until some time afterwards. 

Lieut. Col. Garland’s command had approached the town in a direction to 
the right of the advanced work (No. 1.) at the northeastern angle of the city, 


wave over my untimely grave.” ‘The third class is that by which every child 
of the blooming goddess represents a stanza or conventional line of poetry, as 
remarked by Lady Mary. This is the most classical and mystical of the whole! 
three, and requires infinitely greater acquaintance with the literature of the east,! 
than falls to the share of ladies and gentlemen in general. 1 allow myself to 
have been so completely baffled in all attempts to comprehend the merits and 
finesse of this interesting medium for winning fair ladies’ smiles, that I must 
renounce all hope of rendering it intelligibleto others. One example will suf- 
fice, that of the dark streaked crimson carnation, (karenfil,) which embodies in 
its calix the whole of the following verse, and may consequently be regarded 
as an encyclopedia of love. +‘ Innocent and unadorned by art, thou art alone 
indebted to nature for thy charms; but thou wouldst become a thousand times 
more enchanting wert thou tutored by the hand of love.”—White’s Three 
Years in Constaninople. 


OFFICIAL DESPATCHES FROM GENERAL TAYLOR. 
Head-Quarters Army of Occupation, 
Camp near Monterey, Oct. 9, 1846. ; 

Sir,—I have now the honor to submit a detailed report of the recent opera- 
tions before Monterey, resulting in the capitulation of that city. 

The information received on the route from Cerralvo, and particularly the; 
continual appearance in our front of the Mexican cavalry, which had a slight 
skirmish with our advance at the village of Ramas, induced the belief, as we 
approached Monterey, that the enemy would defend that place. Upon reach- 
ing the neighbourhood of the city onthe morning of the 19th of September, 
this belief was fully confirmed. It was ascertained that he occupied the town 
in foree ; that a large work had been constructed commanding all the northern, 
approaches ; and that the Bishop’s Palace and some heights in its vicinity near 
the Saltillo road, had also been fortified and occupied with troops and artillery.| 
It was known from information previously received, that the eastern approaches. 
were commanded by several small works in the lower edge of the city. 

The configuration of the heights and gorges in the direction of the Saltillo’ 
road, as visible from the point attained by our advance on the morning of the. 
19th, led me to suspect that it was practicable to turn all the works in that di-| 
rection, and thus cut the enemy’s line of commimication. After establishing 
my camp at the “ Walnut Springs,” three miles from Monterey, the nearest 
suitable position, it was, accordingly, my first care to order a close reconnois-| 
sance of the ground in question, which was executed on the evening of the! 
19th, by the engineer officers under the direction of Major Mansfield. A re-| 
connoissance of the eastern approaches was at the same time made by Capt. 
Williams, topographical engineers. The examination made by Major Mansfield, 

ved the entire practicability of throwing forward a column to the Saltillo 
road, and thus turning the position of the enemy. “tommy, boy to be an ope-, 
ration of essential importance, orders were given to Brevet Brig. Gen. Worth, 
commanding the second division, to march with his command on the 20th, to’ 
turn the hill of the Bishop’s Palace; to occupy 4 position on the Saltillo road, 
and to carry the enemy’s detached works in that quarter, where practicable. 
‘The first regiment of ‘'exas mounted volunteers, under command of Col. Hays, | 
was associated with the second division on this service. Capt. Sanders, engi-' 
neers, and Lieut. Meade, topographical engineers, were also ordered to report 


and the engineer officer, covered by skirmishers, had succeeded in entering the 
suburbs and gaining cover. The remainder of this command now advanced 
and entered the town under a heavy fire of artillery from the citadel and the 
works on the left, and of musketry from the houses and small works in front. 
A movement to the right was attempted with a view to gain the rear of No. 1, 
and carry that work, but the troops were so much exposed to a fire which they 
could not effectually return, and had already sustained such severe loss, particu- 
larly in officers, that it was deemed best to withdraw them to a more secure po- 
sition. Capt. Backus, Ist infantry, however, with a portion of his own and 
other companies, had gained the root of a tannery, which looked directly into 
the gorge of No. 1, and from which he poured a most destructive fire into that 
work and upon the strong building in the rear. The fire happily coincided in 
point of time with the advance of a portion of the volunteer division upon No. 
1, and contributed largely to the fall of that strong and important work. 

‘The three regiments of the volunteer division under the immediate command 
of Major General Butler, had in the meantime advanced in the direction of No. 
1. The leading brigade, under Brigadier General Quitman, continued its ac- 
vance upon that work, preceded by three companies of the 4th infantry, while 
General Butler, with the 1st Ohio regiment, entered the town to the right. The 
companies of the 4th infantry had advanced within shot range of the work, 
when they were received by a fire that almost in one moment struck down one- 
third of the officers and men, and rendered it necessary to retire and effect a 
junction with the two other companies advancing. General Quitman’s bri 

gade, though suffering most severety, particularly in the Tennessee regiment, 
continued its advance, and finally carried the work in handsome style, as well 
as the strong building in its rear. Five pieces of artillery, a considerable sup- 
ply of ammunition. and thirty prisoners, including three officers, fell into our 
hands. Major Genera! Butler, with the Ist Ohio regiment, after entering the 
edge of the town, discovered that nothing was to be accomplished in his front, 
and at this point, yielding to the suggestions of severa! officers, I ordered a re= 
trograde movement ; but learning almost immediately from one of my staff, that 
the battery No. 1 was in our possession, the order was countermanded, and I 

determined to hold the battery and defences already gained. General Butler, 
with the Ist Ohio regiment, then entered the town at a point farther to the left, 
and marched in the direction of the battery No. 2. While making an exami. 
nation with a view to ascertain the possibility of carrying this second work by 
storm, the general was wounded and soon after compelled to quit the field. As 
the strength of No. 2 and the heavy musketry fire flanking the approach, ren- 
dered it impossible to take it without great loss, the Ist Ohio regiment was 
withdrawn from the town. 

Fragments of the various regiments engaged were now under cover of the 
captured battery and some buildings in its front, and on the right. The field 
batteries of Captain Bragg and Ridgely were also partially covered by the bat- 
tery. An incessant fire was kept up on this position from battery No. 2, and 
other works on its right, and from the citadel on all our approaches. General 
Twiggs, though quite unwell, joined me at this point, and was instrumental in 
causing the artillery captured from the enemy to be placed in battery, and served 
by Capt. Ridgely against No. 2, until the arrival of Capt. Webster's howitzer 
battery, which took its place. In the meantime, i directed such men as could 

be collected of the Ist, 3d and 4th, regiments, and Baltimore battalion, to enter 
the town, penetrating to the right, and carry the 2d battery if possible. ‘This 


to Gen. Worth for duty with his column. 
At 2 o'clock, p.m., on the 20th, the second division took up its march. It 


‘command, under Lieut. Col. Garland, advanced beyond the bridge « Purisima,” 


when, finding it impracticable to gain the rear of the 2d battery, a portion of it 


was soon discovered, by officers who were reconnoitering the town, and com-, isustained themselves for some time in that advanced position ; but as no per- 
municated to Gen. Worth, that ite movement had been perceived, and that the |manent impression could be made at that point, and the main object of the 
enemy was throwing reinforcements towards the Bishop's Palace and the height, igeneral operations had been effected, the command, including a section of Capt. 
which commands it. To divert his attention as far as practicable, the first di-| idgely’s battery, which had joined it, was withdrawn to battery No. 1. To. 
Major General Butler, were displayed in front of the town until dark. Arrange-| direction of the citadel. Capt. Bragg, who was at , Immediately gallo 
pe were made at the same time to place in battery during the night, af al |with his battery to a suitable position, from which a few discharges xdectently 
owitzers - ar, with a view to open a n ollowing day, comman ; » enemy’s lancers re- 
when J proposed to make a diversion in favor of Gen. Worth's sibvemment™ The |viously charged upon the Ohio and a part of the Mississippi regiment, ar 
4th infantry covered this battery during the night. Gen Worth had in the some fields at a distance from the edge. of the town, and had been repulsed 
meantime reached and occupied for the night, a defensive position just without with considerable loss. A demonstration of cavalry on the opposite side of the 
as the Saltillo a ery, and the squadrons returned to the city. @ approac: evening, 
Before proceeding to report the operations of the 21st, and following days, I | the troops that had been engaged were ordered back to camp, except Captain 


| 
beg leave to state that I shall mention in detail only those which were conduct. Rid 
ed against the eastern extremity of the city, or elsewhere, under my immediat ¢ as a 
jdirection, referring you for the particulars of Gen. Worth’s operations, which Carl 
' jwese entirely detached, to his own full report transmitted herewith this 
» 4 | Early on the morning of the 2lst, I received a note from Gen. Worth, writ- give 
k iten at half-past 9 o'clock the night before, suggesting what I had already in. nigh 
ltended, a strong diversion against the centre and left of the town to favor his T 
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Ridgely’s battery, and the regular infantry of the let division, who were detailed. Headquarters 2d Division, A rmy of Occupation, } 


enemy's advanced works had been carried, and we now had a strong foot-hold Lousiana volunteers, (Captain Blanchard) second brigade under Brigadier Gen- 
in the town. But this had not been accomplished without a very heavy loss. | eral Persifer F. Smith, (Colonel of rifles,) and Colonel Hay’s regiment of Tex- 
embracing some of our most gallant and promising officers. Capt. Williams, jan mounted riflemen, moved from the main camp at E/ Bosque de St. Domin- 
topographical engineers, Lts. Terret and Dilworth Ist infantry, Capts. Morris jgo, ou the 20th. , 

and Field, Bvt. Major Barbour, Lts. Irwin and Hazlitt, 3d infantry, Lt. Hoskins, My instructions were by a detour to the right, to endeavour to find and reach 
4th infantry, Lt. Col. Watson. Baltimore battalion, Capt. Allen, and Lt. Put-| the Saltillo road, effect a thorough reconnoissance of the approaches to the city 


man, Tennessee regiment, and Lt. Hett, Ohio regiment, were killed, or have 
since died of wounds received in this engagement, while the number and rank 
of the officers wounded gives additional proof of the obstinacy of the contest, 
and the good conduct of our troops. The number of killed and wounded inci- 
dent to the operations in the lower part of the city on the 21st is 394. 

Early in the morning of this day, (21st,) the advance of the 2d division had 
encountered the enemy in force, and after a brief but sharp conflict, repulsed) 
him with heavy loss. Gen. Worth then succeeded in gaining a position on the 
Saltillo road, thus cutting the enemy's line of communication. From this po- 
sition the two heights south of the Saltillo road were carried in succession, and} 
the gun taken in one of them turned upon the Bishop’s Palace. These impor-| 
tant suecesse> were fortunately obtained with comparatively small loss; Capt., 
McKavett, 8th infantry, being the only officer killed. 

The 22d day of September passed without any active operations in the low. 
part of the city. The citadel and other works continued to fire at parties exposed 
to their range, and at the work occupied by our troops. The guard left in it 
the preceding night, except Capt. Ridgley’s company, was relieved in mid day) 
by Gen. Quitman’s brigade. Capt. Bragg’sbattery was thrown under cover in, 
front of the town to repel any demonstration of cavalry in that quarter. At 
dawn of day, the height above the Bishop's Palace was carried, and soon after 
meridian, the Palace itself was taken and its guns turned upon the fugitive gar-| 
rison. The object for which the 2d division was detached had thus been com- 


from that direction, to cut off supplies and reinforcements, and, if practical, car- 
ry the heights. 

Owing to the difficulties of the ground after leaving the Marin, and before 
striking the Presquina Grande road, the division had reached only six mies—in 
consequence of the delay in making the route practicable for artillery, which 
service was executed by Capt. Sanders, at 6, P. M., and was halted just with- 
out the range of a gun-battery upon the summit of an isolated hill, called Loma 
de Independencia, midway on the ascent of which was the Bishop's Palace.— 
Thence a reconnoissance was made, under cover of detachments of Hays's 
Texans, to the mtersection of the Presquina Grande route, then in our posses- 
sion, with the Saltillo road. This examination resulted in the conviction that 
the grounds in our front and on our left, in advance, constituted at the same 
time the weak and the strong points of the enemy's position, aud ertered main- 
ly into the defences of the city—the weak point, because commanding the only 
lines of retreat and of supply in the direction of Saltillo, and controlling that in 
direction of Presquina Grande ; the strong point, because of the peculiarly de- 
fensive character of the hills and gorges, and of the very careful and skilful 
|manner with which they had been fortitied and guarded. It was also clearly 
indicated that our further advance would be strenuously resisted 

On the morning of the 21st, the division was put in motion, and with such 
\formation as to present the readiest order of battle on any point of assault. 
At 6, the advance, consisting of Hays’s Texans, supported by the light compa- 


pletely accomplished, and I felt confident that with a strong force occupying the||nies Ist brigade, under Capt. C. F. Smith, (both extended as the valley widened 
road and heights in his rear, and a good position below the city in our posses-||or contracted,) closely followed by Duncan's light artillery, and battalion, heads 
sion, the enemy could not possibly maintain the town. |jof columns, on turning an angle of the mountain, at a hacienda called San Je- 

During the night of the 22d. the enemy evacuated nearly all his defences in |ronimo, came upon a strong force of cavalry and infantry, mostly the former. 
the !ower part of the city. -This was reported to me early in the :morning of |A conflict immediately ensued. The Texans received the heavy charge of cav- 
the 23d by Gen. Quitman, who had already meditated an assault upon those alry with their unerring rifles, and usval gallantry ; the light companies opened 
works. I immediately sent instructions to that officer, leaving it to his discre- a rapid and well-directed fire ; Duncan's battery was in action im one minute, 


~ being relieved after nightfall by that of Gen. Hamer. On my return to camp, I) 


tion to enter the city, covering his men by the houses and walls, and advance 
carefully as far as he might deem prudent. After ordering the remainder ef the 
troops as a reserve, under the orders of Brigadier General Twiggs, | repaired, 
tothe abandoned works, and discovered that a portion of Gen. Quitman’s brig-| 
ade had entered the town, and were successfully forcing their way towards the, 
principal plaza. I then ordered up the 2d regiment of Texas mounted volun-| 
teers, who entered the city, dismounted, and, under the immediate orders of, 


promptly supported by a section of Mackall’s,) delivering its fire over the heads 
of our men. Ere the close of the combat, which lasted but fifteen minutes, 
the first brigade had formed to the front, on the right and left, and delivered its 
fire.—The second brigade was held in reserve, the ground not admitting its de- 
ployment. The enemy retired in disorder, (leaving on the ground one hundred 
\kiiled and wounded, among the former, Don Juan N. Nayira, colonel of the 
jpermanent regiment of lancers.) upon the Saltillo road, and was closely pur- 


Gen. Henderson, co operated with Gen. Quitman's brigade. Capt. Bragg’s}|sued until we got possession of the gorge, where all the debouches from Mon. 


battery was also ordered up, supported by the 3d infantry ; and after firing for) 
some time at the cathedral, a portion of it was likewise thrown into the city. 
Our troops advanced from house to house, and from square to square, until they, 
reached a street but one square in rear of the principal plaza, in and near which 
the enemy’s force was mainly concentrated. This advance was conducted vig-, 
orously but with due caution, and although destructive to the enemy, was at- 
tended with but small loss on our part. Capt. Ridgley,in the meantime, had 
served a captured piece in battery No. 1 against the city until the advance o 
our men rendered it imprudent to fire in the direction of the cathedral. I wa 
now satisfied that we could operate successfully in the city, and that the enemy, 
had retired from the lower portion of itto make a stand behind his barricades. 
As Gen. Quitman’s brigade had been on duty the previous night, I determined 
to withdraw the troops to the evacuated works, and concert with Gen. Worth 
a combined attack upon the town. The troops accordingly fell back deliberate-, 
ly, in good order, and resuined their original pdsitions, Gen. Quitman’s brigade, 
met an officer with the intelligence that Gen Worth, induced by the firmg in 
the lower part of the city, was about making an attack at the upper extremuty, 
which had also been evacuated by the enemy to a considerable distance. I re- 
gretted that this information had not reached me before leaving the city, but! 
still deemed it inexpedient to change my orders, and accordingly returned to 
camp. A note from Gen. Worth, written at 7 o'clock, r. m , informed me that. 
he had advanced to within a short distance of the principal plaza, and that the 
mortar (which had been sent to his division in the morning) was doing good exe- 
cution within effective range of the enemy’s position. 
Desiring to make no further attempt upon the citv without complete concert, 
as to the lines and mode of approach, I mstructed that ufficer to suspend his) 
advance until | could have an interview with him on the following mornmg at his 
headquarters. 
Early on the morning of the 24th, I received, through Col. Moreno, a com-| 
munication from Gen. Ampadia. proposing to evacuate the town; which, with 
the answer, were forwarded with my first despatch. I — with Col.) 
Moreno a cessation of fire until 12 o'clock, at which hour I would receive the’ 
answer of the Mexican general at General Worth’s headquarters, to which I) 
soon repaired. In the meantrme, Gen. Ampudia signified to Gen. Worth his, 
desire for a personal interview with me, to which I acceded, and which finally 
resulted in a capitulation, placing the town and the materie] of war with certain 
exceptions, in our possession. A copy of that capitulation was transmitted with 
my first despatch. 
Upon occupying the city, it was discovered to be of great strength in itself.) 
and to have its approachs carefully and strongly fortified. The town and works 
were armed with forty‘two pieces of cannon, well supplied with ammunition, 
and manned with a force of at least 7,000 troops of the line, and from 2,000 to, 
3,000 irregulars. The force under my orders before Monterey, as exhibited by) 
the accompanying return, was 425 officers, and 6,220 men Our artillery con- 
sisted of one 10-inch mortar, two 24-pounder howitzers, and four light field bat-, 
teries of four guns each—the mortar being the only piece suitable to the opera- 
tions of a seige. 
Our loss is twelve officers and one hundred and eight men killed ; thirty- 
one officers and three hundred and thirty-seven men wounded. That of the| 


euemy is not known, but is believed considerably to exceed ourown. * the controtiing importance of those opposite, and the necessity of occupying the — 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your ient servant, palace. A violent storm ensued, and night closing in, operations for the day 
Z TAYLOR, Maj.-Gen. U. S.A, Com. ||ceased, The troops had now been thirty-six hours without food, and 


terey unite, whereby the force defeated, as also reinforcements and supplies 
from that direction, were excluded from entering the city. At this important 
point the division was halted, and attention directed towards the mountain forts 
which envelop the city on its western and southwestern faces. Soon discove- 
ring, however, that our position brought us within effective range of the bat- 
teries, oy troops were advanced some eight hundred yards farther on the Sal- 
tillo road. 

The examination. thus far, had manifested, besides the importance of the 
positions, the impracticability of any effective operations against the city, until 
possessed of the exterior forts and batteries —Independent, however, of ulteri- 
or objects, the occupation of these heights became indispensible to the restora- 
tion of our lines of communication with head quarters, necessarily abandoned 
for the moment, in order to secure the gorges of the Saltillo road. At 12, m., 
a force was detached under Capt. C. F. Smith, with orders to storm the batte- 
ries on the crest of the nearest hill, called Federacion, and after taking that to 
earry the fort called So/dada, on the ridge of the same height, retired about 600 
yards. The two effectually guarded the slopes and roads in either valley, and 
‘consequently the approaches to the cit y.—This command consisted of four com- 
pames, (K 2d, B 3d, and G H 4th, of artillery,) of the artillery batta- 
lion, and Green's, MeGewan’s, K. A. Gillespie’s, Chandler's, Ballowe’s 
and McOulloch’s companies of Texan riflemen, under Major Chevalier, 
acting in co-operation—in all about three hundred effectives, It was im- 
possible to mark the movement of the storming party. On approaching 
the base of the mountain, the guns of both batteries opened a plunging fire, 


and numerous light troops were seen descending and arranging themselves at 
da 


favorable points on the slopes. Perceiving these indications of determined re- 
sistance, Captain Miles was detached with the 7th, to support and co-operate 
with the first party. In a short time the fire became general, and the enemy 
radually yielding and retiring up the rugged acclivity, and our men as steadily 
\pursuing. The appearance of heavy reinforcements on the summit, and the 
\cardinal importance of the operation demanding further support—the 5th under 
\Major Scott, and Blanchard’s company of volunteers were immediately detached, 
jaccompanied by Brigadier General Smith, who was instructed to take direction 
jn that quarter. On reaching the advanced parties, General Smith discovered 
jthat under favor of the ground, he could, by diverting a portion of the force to 
the right, and moving it obliquely up the hill, carry the Soldada simultaneously 
with the Federacion. He accordingly very judiciously pointed, and accompa- 
|nied the 5th, 7th and Blanchard’s company, in that direction. Capt. Smith’s 
command having most gallantly carried the first object of attack, promptly 
\turned and captured the gun—a pe OME the second, and moved on 
‘with his main body, to participate in the assault upon Soldada—which was car- 
ried in gallant stvle by the forces under Scott, Miles, Blanchard and Hays (who 
‘had been detached on special service, but who returned in time to share with 
fifty of his men in the first assault, and to take promineut portin the second,) 
the whole directed by Gen Sinith. 
At this point we secured another 9-pounder, and immediately both pieces 
were brought to bear upon the Bishop’s Palace, situated upon and midway the 


'|southern ore of the hill Independencia, a valley of only six hundred yards in- 
e 


itervening. had now secured an important advantage, and yet but half the 
work was done. The possession of these heights only made the more ap 


constantly 


t 


‘ 


| ‘ 
Garland. One battalion of the Ist Kentucky regiment was ordered to reinforce, Sir : I have the honour to report that, in obedience to the verbal orders of the 
this command. Intrenching tools were procured, and additional strength was general-in-chief, the division under ny command, composed of Lieutenant Col. j 
given to the works, and protection to the men, by working parties during the) Duncan’s battery of horse artillery, artillery battalion, (Lieutenant Colonel 
night, under the direction of Lieut. Scarritt, engineers. | Childs) and eighth regiment, (Captain Scriven,) constituting the first brigade, 
The main object proposed in the merning had been effected. A powerful di-| under Lieutenant Colonel Staniford ; Lieutenant Mackall’s battery horse artil- \ 
version had been made to favour the operations of the 2d division, one of the jlery, fifth infantry, (Major Scott); seventh, (Captain Miles ;) and one company 
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Lieut. Col. Childs was assigned to lead this storming party, consisting of 


three companies, I and G 4th, and A 3d, (artillery battalion ;) three companies, 


4 8th infantry, (A B and D) under Capt. Scriven, with two hundred Texas rifle- 


men, under Col. Hays and Lieut. Col. Walker, (captain of rifles,) acting in co- 
} operation. The command moved at 3, conducted to its point of assent by Capt. 
\ Sanders, military, and Lieut. Meade, topographical engineers. Favored by the 
ki weather, it reached by dawn of day within about one hundred yards of the crest, 


} when they were aroused to carry the hill Independencia. 


in which position, among the clefts of rocks, a body of the enemy had been 
stationed the previous evening in apparent anticipation of the attack. The 

enemy’s retreating fire was ineffectual. and not reterned until Cols. Childs's and 

4 and Hays’s command had reached within a few yards of the summit, when a 
i well directed and destructive fire, followed by the bayonet of the regulars and 
1 i rush of the Texans, placed us in possession of her work ; the cannon having 
been previously withdrawn, no impression could be made upon the massive walls 

of the palace or its outworks without artlllery. except at enormous sacrifice. 
} Lieut. Roland, of Duncan’s battery, was ordered from the main camp with 
a 12-pound howitzer ; and in two hours, (aided by fifty men from the line, un- 
‘a der Capt. Sanders, military engineers, for the purpose of selecting the route 
least difficult,) that enterprising and gallant officer had his gun in position, 

having ascended an acclivity. as rugged as steep, bet ween seven and eight hun- 

dred feet in two hours. A fire was immediately opened from the howitzer, 

covered by the epaulement of the captured battery, upon the palace and its out- 

works—four hundred yards distant—and soon produced a visible sensation. 


taxed to the utmost pnysical exertions. Such as could be permitted, slept with 
arms in hand, subjected to a pelting storm, and without covering, till3 4. ™., 


vance, the narrow gorge near St. Catarina. The major took possession, repuls- 
ed the enemy’s picquets, and was preparing his command to resist any attack, 
when he received my orders to retrace his steps, enter the city, and form the 
main reserve to the assaulting columns. He came up in good time and good 
lorder, and was at once under fire. 

On the 26th, in conformity with the articles of capitulation, the citadel was 
taken possession of by a command consisting of two companies of each regiment 
and one section of each battery, 2d division. General Smith was directed to 
take command of this corps, and conduct the ceremony, which duty he executed 
with delicacy to the unhappy and humiliated foe. * * e * ° 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, W. J. WORTH, 
Brevet Brigadier General, commanding 2d division, 


PHALADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wednesday night, 12 o'clock. 

The high character the Anglo American hag, for its able and candid musica } 
‘and dramatic eriticisres, together with its literary reputation, reminds us of the 
lresponsibility assumed when noticing, hastily, as must necessarally be done, a 
dramatic performance, this evening, at Peal’s Museum, where the fashionable 
and orderly society of this city nightly attend. 

The occasion was “ the benefit” of the highly gifted Mrs. Russell. If that 
lady’s personal charms, together with the chaste and beautiful manner in which 
her personations are rendered, have not already won for her an enduring name 
for innumerable virtues and abilities, abroad, that reputation has been gained 
here. Such eminent abilities should not be confined to a place so Jimited. Courte- 
sy, however, a just appreciation of high intellectual qualifications, a due defer- 


Meanwhile, to reinforce the position, the Sth, Major Scott, and Blanchard’s ence to all the superior elements and attainments as necessary qualifications for 


volunteers, had been passed from the first heights, and reached the second in 
time to participate in the operations against the palace. 
After many affairs of light troops and several feints, a heavy sortie was made, 


jentering upon a professional career connected with the drama, imposes on us an 
obligation to give more than a passing notice of the sister of Mrs. Russell—Miss 
| Charlotte Shaw—who first appeared, this evening, in the character of Juliana, in 


sustained by a strong corps of cavalry, with desperate resolution to rep 8 
: | the heights. Such a move had been anticipated and prepared for. Lieut. Col. 
j Childs had advanced, under cover, two companies of light troops under com- 
mand of Capt. Vinton, acting major, and judiciously drawn up the main body 
i of his command, flanked on the right by Hays, and left by Walker’s Texans. 
} The enemy advanced boldly, was repulsed by one general discharge from all 
i) arms, fled in confusion closely pressed by Childs and Hays, preceded by the 


light troeps under Vinton; and while they fled past our troops entered the pa-|| 


( lace and fort. Ina few moments the unpretending flag of the Union had re 


placed the gaudy standard of Mexico. The captured guns—one six-inch how-|| 


i! itzer, one twelve and two nine-pounder brass guns, together with Duncan's and 
Mackall’s field batteries, which came up at a gallop, were in full and effective 
lay upon the retiring and confused masses that filled the street (of which we 

ad the prolongation) leading to the nearest plaza, /a capella, also crowded with 
troops. At this moment the enemy's loss was heavy. The investment was 
now complete. Except the force necessary to hold the positions on Inde- 
h pendencia and serve the guns, (shifted to points whence the shot could be made 
- to reach the great plaza.) the division was now concentrated around the palace, 
and preparation made to assault the city on the following day, or sooner, should 
i% the general-in-chief either so direct, or before communication be had, renew 
the assault from the opposite quarter. In the meantime attention was directed 
to every provision our circumstances permitted to alleviate the condition of our 
wounded soldiers and officers; to the decent interment of the dead, not omit- 
ting in either respect, all that was due to those of the enemy. 

About 10 A. M. on the 23d, a heavy fire was heard in the opposite quarter. 
Its magnitude and continuance, as well as other circumstances, did not permit 
a doubt that the General was conducting a main attack ; and that his orders for 
my co-operation (having to travel a circuit of some six miles) had miscarried or 
failed to reach me by means of the numerous cavalry of the enemy. Under 
these convictions, the troops were instantly ordered to commence an operation 
which, if not otherwise directed, I had designed to execute in part, under favor 
of the night. Two columns of attack were organized, to move along the two 
principal streets, leading from our position, in direction of the great plaza, com- 
posed of light troops slightly extended, with orders to mask the men whenever 
practicable ; avoid those points swept by the enemy’s artillery ; to press on to 
the first plaza, Capella; to get hold of the ends of streets beyond, then enter 
the buildings, and by means of picks and bars break through the longitudinal 
section of the walls; work from house to house, and ascending to the roofs, to 
place themselves upon the same breast-height with the enemy. Light artillery 
by sections and pieces, under Duncan, Roland, Mackall, Martin, Hays, Irons, 
Clarke, and Curd, followed at suitable intervals, covered by reserves to guard 
the pieces and the whole operation against the probable enterprises of cavalry 
upon our left. This was effectually done by seizing and commanding the head 
of every cross-street. The streets were, at different and well chosen points, 
barricaded by heavy masonry walls, with embrasures for one‘or more guns, and 
in every instance well supported by cross batteries These arrangements of 
defence gave to our operations at this moment a complicated character, de- 
manding much care and precaution ; but the work went steadily, simultaneously 
and successfully. About the time our assault commenced, the fire ceased from 
our force on the opposite quarter. Disengaged on the one side, the enemy 
was enabled to shift men and guns to our quarter as was soon manifested by 
accumulation of fire. 

At dark we had worked through the walls and squares, and reached to within(| 
building which towered over the principal defences, and during the night and), 
ensuing morning, crowned its roof with two howitzers and a six pounder All! 


sent in, asking a momentary suspension of fire, which led to the capitulation)’ 
upon terms so honorable to our arms 
As the columns of attack were moving from the Palace hill, Major Monroe,|| 
chief of artillery, reached me with a ten inch mortar, which was immediately ad- 
vanced to the plaza Chapel, put in position masked by the church wall, its bed 
adjusted as rapidly as possible, and by sunset opened upon the —_ square. At 
this period our troops had worked to within one square of the plaza. The exact 
position of our comrades on the opposite side, was not known, and the distance} | 
of the position to be assailed from the bomb battery but conjectural ; eight hun 
dred yards was assumed, and the fuze and charge regulated accordingly ; the 
first shell fell a little short of the point on which it was directed, and beside our 
wares a slight increase of the projecting charge gave exact results.—The 
whole se 
with other operations, exercised a 
on the morning of the 23d, Major Brown, artillery battallion, was despatched 


one block of the great plaza, leaving a covered way in our rear—carried a large) 


‘the comedy of the Honey Moon. Miss Shaw's entrance upon the stage did not 
produce a decidedly frvourable sensation, not being one suitable for a first ap- 
ipearance. It should have been one ealculated to produce a winning effect at 
first sight, not one from which nature shrinks. ‘The character is first presented 
jin a haughty, overbearing, and repulsive aspect, blended with every feature cal- 
leulated to check admiration and requiring a great profusion of dress — which was 
joverdone. 

Miss Shaw, in stature, is taller than her sister, and exhibits high intellectual 
attainments. Whilst the one produces effect from a chaste and beautiful sim- 
!plicity of manner, the intellectual and lovely features of the other—sparkling 
‘ornaments to an intrinsically kind and gentle nature—are glowingly developed. 
jThe haughty, intolerable, and, in turns, subdued wife ; then the fond and con- 
fiding, were depicted with a truthfulness that rs rarely seen equalled. Her cor- 
‘rect readings, uttered from delightful intonations, and a well modulated voice, 
|soon brought the audience to appreciate her remarkable powers. In conclusion 
jit is given as an opinion that no lady has appeared for years possessing so many 
excellencies, in voice, grace, intellect, personal beauty, and all those virtues so 
essential to command respect and admiration, as Miss Charlotte Shaw, whose 
isphere of action should be confined to the higher walks of the drama. 

It is to such ladies as Mrs Russell and Miss Shaw that we must look for sustain- 
ing the drama ina manner to add to the intellectual developments of the country. 

Such arrangements as those at Peale’s Museum we are to depend on to se- 

cure the patronage of fashionable society, and families. Itis a pity that the 
eminent abilities of those ladies and Miss Connor should necessarily be burden- 
ed with the duty of prompting most of the performers throughout the evening, 
who were sadly deficient. Of Miss Connor—the droll, comical, and fascinat- 
ing Miss Connor, who is as bright as a sunbeam, and lively as ¢he cricket-—we 
must speak at length at a future time. 
_ The National Publication Company are about to publish a new series of 
'« The Plumbe Popular Magazine,” embellished with “ Plumbotypes,” exceed- 
‘ing in richness anything ever before published. Plumbe is a'so about to publish 
ithe « Plumbe National Music Portfolio,” commencing with a piece of mnusic 
jnext week on the death of Col. Watson * Weep for the gallant dead,” composed 
‘by Geo. Loder, poetry by Augustus Duganne. ‘To be followed by a piece com- 
posed by Geo. Loder, poetry by C. Glen Peebles, « Lady ! the rose I give to 
thee.” Plumbe then intends to continue publishing a piece of music every day 
throughout the year. 

The gallery is at 186 Chesnut Street, and the office of the Company corner 
of 5th and Chesnut Streets. C.G. P. 
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The last accounts only become the more serious by looking them fully in the 
face, and the more we consider them in their consequences the more they seem 
calculated to set mankind by the ears ; like animals when food is scarce, and 
one has possession of a treasure. For the European and North American world 
is very much in that state at present. There is a general alarm, lest the mise- 


things were now prepared to renew the assault at dawn of day, when a flag was) ries of famine should overrun the first mentioned, and a general jealousy lest 


the latter should take advantge and make a market out of the distress of the 
other. Yet the latter course is human nature, and though in the abstract per- 
haps a sordid source of action, yet, like the follies of mankind generally, it is 
intended to be salutary to the community at large, and the few rich would have 
a large stock at very little above the average price, whilst the many poor would 
have no stock at all, at any price. There is scarcely a country in Europe, cer- 
tainly none to the Westward, which has not felt, or which is not now distracted 
with the impending fate of famine ; and there is nothing in this which has not 
naturally acted beneficially, for both agriculturists and merchants in the United 
States, the latter see the markets becoming more and more numerous for the 


rvice was managed by ef Monroe, most admirably, and, combined ‘edible produce of America, the latter promises some amendment for the altered 


Batty jtariff to which many are opposed in the North, or foresee a large increase of 


with a select command, and one section of Mackall’s battery, under Lt. lrons, 


manufactured articles in return for their apparently depreciated crop of Cotton 


to occupy the stone mills and adjacent grounds, constituting, one league in ad- in the South. 
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We have no doubt that this state of things will call in no small degree for|jevidently a strong and (perhaps unknown to himself) attentive judgment of all 
the resources of cash to be exported from England, whieh will raise the interest}}he saw around him, and all that came within the sphere of his observation 
of money there; but this is surely not much of an evil, for it has long been un- |which was to be moulded into shape hereafter, and of which he was as yet un- 
derstood that there is a plethora there, and the complaint has been made by the conscious. Scott on the contrary was born in a comparatively refined age, was 
numerous possessors of personal property that they could get no interest pai son of aman of education, had the aspirings and the feelings of aristocracy ; 
their capital. Now money is only the representative of commodity, yet no! |was early and anxiously schooled, but had no liking to that, nor did he make a 
one thinks of pity to those who hold those representatives of wealth, although ||correspondent progress in school-learning ; was a boy of ill-health ; had accord- 
that is the primum mobile of the mercantile world, but every one pities those ingly a wayward disposition which was rendered the more so by a deformity from 
who are obliged to get the assistance of this class of capitalists ; and granted |his infancy which had the feeling and the sympathies of his neighbourhood, and 
that the importers of grain and bread stuffs in England will try all they can to |which led to the listening by the hour to stories and legends such as found rife 
send as much of the price of the produce they buy in manufactures, yet some: |enough, and which he had a strange memory to keep in his recollection, a strange 
and no mean sum of superflux, must come in specie ; and the specie capitalists {faculty in combining together, and ultimately a strange property in dissecting 
are endeavouring to put their stock up in the market as much as possible ; ye t the characters, and of applying through them to his discrimimation of character. 
some of the specie, and not a little must come here, and that some will tend to ‘There is this great difference in their writings, though they both have a drama- 
lubricate the wheels of commerce here in no small degree. So that, on the tic character, and both develope much from their dialogue, yet Shakspeare is 
whole, the distress among the European nations will be a kind of bonus to North |more divine, more philosophical, more spiritwelle in his deductions, than Scott 
America. ‘has pretended tobe. The first is the emanation of the mind, the second is the 

Ever since the Exode, Joseph has been held a model of wisdom, if not of di ‘social character and the disposition of his personage. Both present the :ndivi- 
vine inspiration, yet no Governor nor Government, nor any authority has practi- dual, yet each is giving a sample of the class, a definition which will neither 
cally followed his example, till in modern times his imitator appears in the King suit any other dramatist or novelist, that we can perceive, in the course of read- 
of the French; and when the volatility of the people of that country might be ‘ing. We may observe also this difference between them, that Shakspeare in 
expected to break out, without consideration, into the clamors for bread, as the ithe beginnings of his dramatic career was crude, and unformed in plan, and that 
French have done before now, their mouths are stopped by the bread stuffs pro- jn his ear y writings he proves himself not to have the true breaking in, for his 
vided, by the consciousness that their King has looked forward for the evil day. first dramas are evidently far short of the style, or the play-wright, of his latter 
and by the consciousness that they are temporarily provided for until a perma- ‘ones, and the state of his improvement has been evidently onward to the con- 
nent prevention of the evil be discovered. Here is a lesson which is very sim- ‘clusion of his literary career. Whilst Scott began with most fire and vigour at 
ple when shewn, like Columbus’ egg set up on one end, but which, different ithe first, and towards the end he lacked flame, and his last works were evidently 
from that ingenious contrivance is practically good ; we hope hope that in future the light dancing im the socket, indicative that it was on the point of extinguish- 
the wise of the past will be examples of the fiture. We have another proof of |jpent for ever. 
this, in all the world admiring the Political philosophy of Adam Smith, yet no) 
one carried his theory into operation until now. 


In this last remark we have more particularly i view the prose fictions of 
* ‘Scott from the time “the unknown” pot out the + Waverley, or "Tis sixty 

The War with Mezico.—-We have placed in our columns to-day the official years since,"’—the "i Ministrelsy of the Scottish Border ” and the “ Pioneers” 
despatches of Gen. ‘Taylor, and also of Gen. Worth, describing the operations of Scott we consider only 7. lyric works, pruning the wing of the immortal 
before Monterey. We must say we are much pleased with the style and sub W"ter, and the lyric works of Scott as being morta! in their nature, which we 
stance of these documents —their story is told in a plain, simple, straightforward will hardly concede the Waverly Novels” to be. In one respect they are 


manner ; and as composing an iiportapt part of the History of the Mexican Very much alike, there has evidently been, in the mund of each a great deal of 
the faculty of intuition, for neither saw much of the “busy world” until they 


War, although the events described are somewhat old, we have felt bound to“ 
place them on record. By these documents it will be seen that the numerical fairly entered in every day life, yet each seemed to understand all the plases of 
superiority of the Mexicans was considerable—their force consisting of nine or the human character, and, perhaps, Shakspeare had penetrated more deeply the 
ten thousand men, while the American force was only about seven thousand. The Tecesses and saw the workings of the haman heart, and understood more of the 
Mexicans also were placed behind strong fortifications, which were defended by ™@4ing of the human character. 
twenty-four pieces of ordnance ; yet with all this they were beaten—and we | ‘The dramatist hae pretty nearly written the same numberof plays, that the 
doubt not it ever must be so, when the Anglo-Americans come in collision with novelist has published stories (if we leave the lyrical, poetical stories out of 
the Mexicans. consideration) and the disputed plays and those even brought on the stage, 
We have news this week of the American squadron, under Commodore now-a-dave, of the one, are about equal to the number of neglected stories of 
Perry, having ascended the river, and bombarded Tobasco. ‘They captured the other; but of the latter there are many prettily drawu characters that it 
and brought away nine vessels, and burned four. From the official despatch of were a pity they should be thrown into comparative oblivion with the stories 
Com. Perry (which we are sorry we have not room to insert) it would appear on which they are found, and many 4 hero, aye and second hand (if 1 may be 
that he spared the town as far as possible, at the request of the foreiyn traders allowed the expression) is in each of the works of these writers, who ought not 
there, who informed him that they would be the only sufferers in case of its de to be passed by without admiration and remark, which would be too much in the 
struction. \fashion of these “ Star” days. Wath regard to the secondary characters created 
It is reported, and it looks as if the report might be true, that the Mexican or brought to light by Shakspeare, there has of late years been much benefit 
(iovernment has sent 200 letters of marque to Havana, accompanied with na- done by Mr. Cowden Clarke, who, in a course of itinerary lectures, has done 
turalization papers conferring the privilege of Mexican citizens upon all who \good service to them, to Shakspeare, and io modern criticism, which it is hoped 
would sail under them. [f this is the case, it will show that the Mexican go- well merit the thanks of the rising and future generations, and which are at once 
vernment is going to put forth every means in its power for resistance and an- jmatter of great perception, judgment, and propriety, and which probably under 
noyance, and it will keep the national vessels of the United States busy to pro the great English Dramatist more properly appreciated than he has been of late. 
tect their extended commerce. But the secondary characters of the Waverly novels has never—that we have 
Gen. Scott, it is asserted, is to proceed at once to the scene of operations,’ perceived—been a matter of remark, though exceedingly deserving of it, unless 
and at the head of what is considered a sufficient force, is to undertake the |indeed some have stood out as ludicrous, and have been the theme of laughter 
capture of ‘l'ampico, and is to march from thence to San Luis Potosi, where he||and jocular observation. But Scott ts, ike Shakspeare, very full in this parti- 
is to form a junction with Gen. Taylor. Gen. Santa Anna is now at San Luis, cular ; and it is worthy of remark that he never makes a person stand prom i- 
where he is concentrating all his strength, determined to make a decisive stand was in his scene who has not something to do with the plot of the piece ; he 
there. He is reported to have already assembled 20,000 troops—if this is so, never loads the Dramatis Persone of his compositions with a number of charac- 
the American generals will probably find some difficulty in forming the junction jters that have nothing of importance to do. Now this was the case with two 
spoken of. |}who at one time bade fair to rival Scott, and for which the latter was pre-emi- 
THE «SCOTT” CHARACTERS.—No. I. jnent. ‘The two brothers James and Horace Smith came out with a novel (soon 
The two great masters of moral fiction in the English language are Shaks- after “the great unknown” was an exciting personage) called “ Brambletye 
peare and Scott. Each has drank copiously at the same fount, that of Nature, |House,” and they followed it up with one called “The Tor Hill,” and some 
and has come to his task of unfolding the human heart, character, and idiosyn- others, which were of considerable merit and consideration, and which were 
cracies with the mind well nourished. But they have prepared the raw mate-|/evidently framed upon the new school of nove! writing, of which Scott was the 
rials in a different way, and each has wrought that material in a way of his own. ifounder, bat which produced on the Stage characters which had nothing to ¢o 
but yet with equal—aye with equal advantage to mankind in general; and there, such as Isaak Walton, the angler, e¢ cateris paribus, and which served 
though after ages will not be able to remember the impressive lines and the only to disgust the reader, rather than impart an interest. But Scott's charac- 
pithy passages of Scott, as are now and will be remembered those of Shaks- ters of all quality have to work, and we shall hardly, if at all, try to throwone 
peare, yet a whole story from Scott, and the bearing of certain characters, and jout, without essentially altering the whole plot. 
the catastrophe of the piece, and the general morale of Scott will be remem- ‘The great ditference between Shakspeare and Scott is this, —the former is in- 
bered more clearly than the like will be said or found by the masses of Shaks- tent upon shewing the human heart and character ; he strives to condense his 
peare. subject and at every speech, long or short, of the interlocutors we learn some- 
There is a considerable difference between them in the preparation and pro- ‘thing, either that is unveiling the character, or being in his speeches the expo- 
gress of these two illustrious men too. Shakspeare, it is pretty well agreed ‘nent of persons in a similar position ; Scott only does this incidentally, and is 
now, was but a superficial scholar ; he had but a smattering of Latin, uo Greek, desirous of shewing us the characteristics of certain departments of mankind 
and was indebted for many of his plots to translations by others, to alterations of certain classes, of certain countries, of certain times ; and if, in the manner 
of tales from Boecacio and others, and sometimes, dut not frequently, from his jof doing this he illustrate history somewhat, and shew the workings of the hus 
ewn invention. His youth and early life was that of dissipation, but he had) man heart, and touch occasionally the pathetic or the humourous, he has gained 
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his end, he has done what he intended, and he not unfrequently huddles up his 
catastrophe hurriedly, as if he had accomplished his task and the winding up 


were of no consequence there as giving a unity—a one-ness—to his tale. We 
suspect that not unfrequently when he begins a story he, besides these points 


Booth took his benefit, and had a bumper. Mr. Booth has gone to Boston, 
Mr. C. W. Clarke, a young and highly promising actor, took his first benefit 
this season, on Saturday evening last, and the house was crowded from pit te 
dome. He presented two very interesting pieces called “ The Foundling of 


has likewise the intention, with Miss Edgeworth, of giving a moral to his tale,| the Forest,” and “The Seamstress,” in both of which he appeared to much 
and intends to illustrate some great ethical truth,—as we shall endeavour in the |advantage. During the past week such pieces as “ Mazeppa,” «The Bronze 


course of these papers to point out ; but quite as frequently after he has illus- 
trated some pet characteristic, he forgets the moral or wishes to finish his sub- 
ject, and the tail-piece is not so marked as at first he intended. Shakspeare 
then is perpetually moving some string of the heart, he melts us, he exalts us. 
he stimulates us, he deters us, he causes us to look into our own hearts, he ex- 
cites our visible faculties, yet he seldom fails to make us both wise and better, 


'Horse,” Barbarossa,” “ Warlock of the Glen,” « Aladdin,” « Lady of the 
Lake,” “The two Gregories,” &c., have been presented, and the theatre has 
been very well attended. 

Olympic Theatre.—A new extravaganza was produced at this theatre on Mon- 
day evening entitled “The three Gifts,” in which Mr. Nickinson played the 
part of King Bellifullen, as he does every thing, in capital style. and Mrs. H. 


without appearing to be anxious to inform us, shews us, produces the effect of| Isherwood as the Queen was very clever. Miss Anna Cruise, late of the Chat- 


circumstances upon us, and improves us while he does not seem to be intent on 
doing so. Shakspeare condenses and Scott expands. Shakspeare has as im, 
portant a series of lessons and texts in a thousand lines, as Scott has in a thou 
sand pages. What then, is Shakspeare a more important benefactor to man 
kind, as a writer, than Scott? We hesitate before we say the affirmative o 
this. Shakspeare’s thousand lines contain many important texts, which man. 
a reader may and does overlook, so that a great part of his intellectual garden 
« wastes its sweetness in the desert air,”’ whilst the stories of Scott leave the 
same effect as the muse’s tales ; we go along with them, we get interested 
about them. we are guessing at the catastrophe and the lesson imparted is pro- 
bably fastened upon our “ heart of hearts,” although we may not be conscious 
either of its extent or its direct bearing. Shakspeare could not put his story 
into narrative, Scott could not dramatise his; in fact the latter says, of his 
friend Daniel Terry, that the latter “ terrified” his novels into dramas. 

With so extensive a fund of narratife lore as Sir Walter Scott had, and so 
clear a perception of the human character as he evidently possessed, the Wa- 
verley novels would have been far superior in real value than they even are, but 
for two very untoward circumstances. In the first place he wrote too fast, be- 
ing anxious to make money as the means of making a favorite hobby go over 
the ground. He wanted to be the head of a family branch, to have a family es- 
tate and a family name of which he should be the founder, and he indefatigably 


‘ham theatre. has been engaged at this house, and a valuable acquisition 
‘she will prove to Mitchell's company. She plays well, sings well, and always 
has her part well studied before she appears. Messrs. Holland and Dunn are 
s' ‘ll here, and between them both keep the audiences in a good humour through- 
o1 the evening. 

Chatham Theatre —The “ Man of the Mountain” has at length been with- 
drawn to make room for several new novelties which have been received by the 
late arrivals. On Monday evening two of these new pieces were produced ; 
the first was a drama in 3 acts, written by E. Fitzball, entitled « Mary Melvyn, 
or the Victim of Avarice,” in which Mr. Fenno as Harry Grantly and Mrs. 
Flynn as Mary Melvyn played their parts in excellent style. This piece con- 
tains some very good points and will likely prove very attractive. The second 
was a Comic Operatic Pantomimic Extravaganza in two parts, called an * Ame- 
rican Manager in London, or how to engage a Star Company,” in which is in- 
troduced a Dress Rehearsal of a tragedy called The Tyrant of Kamschatka. 
There is a mixture of Tragedy and Comedy in this piece, and the characters 
are well sustained throughout. On Tuesday evening Mr. Fenno, a clever light 
comedian, took his benefit, and produced a piece written by himself called the 
‘Siege of Monterey,” in which he took the part of Mat Mainsail, and played 
it in capital style. Mr. Greene as Gen. Taylor and Mr. Rea as Captain May 
sustained their parts very cleverly. 


turned off piece after piece without caring sufficiently for its style, its com- 
pleteness as a whole, nor the wisdoin and knowledge which was worthy of his 
own head and heart. The emolument was the thing, as helping his favorite 
views. The failure of his booksellers wzs an awful check to his interest, and 
doubtless had a dreadful effect on his system. Again he wrought (or wrote) 
hard, to make good the arrear, if not to forward his original views, but his head 
and his stamina were not the same as when he buoyantly began, and the traces 
of a weakened and weakening intellect are visible in his writings from that time 
to the end; but even there you could see the “archangel ruin’d.” Yet the 
slovenliness of his style is perceptible through the whole of his prose works— 
which we believe he never liked so well as his poetry, and his garrulity is, we 
think, exceedingly perceptible in his “« Count Robert of Paris.” 

But we have talked about him long enough, although we have put him in the 


Literary Notices. 


Carlisle's History of the French Revolution.—Wiley & Putnam.—This cele- 
brated work, describing the never to be forgotten scenes of the terrible revolue 
tion, possesses in a high degree all the excellencies and peculiarities that cha- 
racterise the peculiar style of its talented author. This ediiion has been re- 
vised and corrected for the present publishers by Mr. Carlisle himself, and he 
has authorised the Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, so far as he can authorise them, 
to be the sole ones to print and publish the same in the United States. It is 
in three handsome volumes, and is included in their ‘* Library of Choice Read- 
ing.” 

Classical Antiquities.—Harpers.—This work is by Joseph Salkeld, and is de- 


best of good company, that of Shakspeare ; we shall now attempt to shew the 
beauties of his intellectual estate, and shew the mind of Scott to have as many 
charming spots, as he strove effectually to have at Abbotsford. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Lover's Irish Evenings.—Mr. Lover has been giving a series of his delight- 
ful entertainments at Palmo’s this week. On Monday he had a full house, but 
on Wednesday, owing to the exceeding inclemency of the weather, the attend- 
ance was not so good—though Mr. Lover must take it as a high compliment 


signed as a manual of Classical Antiquities. It is divided into two parts :— 
“the first containing an account of the political institutions, religion, and mili- 
tary affairs, arts and sciences, manners, customs, &c., pertaining to the Romans ; 
and the second, those relating to the Grecians. It is illustrated with maps, and 
appears to be admirably suited as a text-book for Schools. 

The Harpers have also issued No. 13 of their beautiful edition of the “ Pic- 
torial History of England ;” and Nos. 123 and 124 of their “ Illustrated Shaks- 
peare.” 

Virtue’s Illustrated Bible-—The present number (36) is illustrated by a de- 


that so many braved the “ peltings of the pitiless storm” rather than miss one 
of his “Irish Evenings.’’ He was to give his third, and last for the present,’ 
entertainment last night. | 

Sivori, the Violinist, was to give a grand Concert at the Tabernacle last night. 
From the early hour at which we are compelled to go to press we are unable to 
speak of it this week, but it will be attended to in our next. 

*,* We would call attention to the Advertisement of a Concert of Sacred 
Music, which is to take place at the Apollo Saloon on next Friday evening, in 
aid of the funds of the Church of St. George the Martyr. It will be seen that 
an attractive list of singers are advertised, who are to be assisted by the Choir, 


of Trinity Church—Dr. Hodges to preside. We are sure tht it is only neces. 


} 


lightful engraving of “The Departure of Rebekah.” The letter-press main- 
tains its high character. 

Wm. Taylor & Co., of No. 2 Astor House, has sent us “The Jealous Wife,” 
a Comedy by George Colman. 

We have received the following monthly serials for November :—Graham’s 
Magazine, The Columbian Magazine, and the New York Illustrated Magazine ; 


‘they are all highly embellished with engravings, but we think Graham’s is su- 


perior to anything we have lately seen. 


A Buli ma Boat.—Paddy M‘Bride. like Crusoe, was sole lord of the small is- 
land of Dooey, about two or three miles north of Ballynass, between Tory Island 
and the mainland. Paddy was a cattle breeder in a small way ; he hired a bull 


sary to announce such a Concert, and state its purposes, to insure a crowded ifor the season, which was landed on Dooey Island. When the season had pass- 
house. , ‘ed, he was tied four shanks together (on a small strand, the only one spot on 
\the island from whence the bull could be shipped), and rolled into a corragh of 
The Drama wicker work, seven feet long, four feet beam, and two feet in depth of hold ; 
att \Charley and Hugh. e corragh was propelled by a paddle wrought b arles ; 

Perk Theatr e.—« King Joke a furore this theatre, and and Hw h, who the of the two, took of ar bull, and oc- 
the house is nightly crowded with 'arge and fashionable audiences. ; Mr. Kean ‘casionally steered the corragh with a spare paddle. Away they started, Charley, 
deserves great praise for the tast. and judgment which he has displayed in, the bull, and Hughey. They got on cheerly until they were half way, when 
bringing out this ‘Tragedy, for the costumes, scenery, appointments, &c , are ‘the bull broke the lashing of his shanks, and threatened death and destruction 


; t. Mrs. Kean'’s Const: is pl to the life. We must to all hands. There was no time to hesitate ; Hughey threw himself on the 
| bull, and taking off his hat, or caubeen,” pulled it over the nose of the bull, 


not forget to mention Miss Denny, who plays the part of Arthur in a very clever, land Charley turned and got his feet to the snout of the animal, and both sue” 


manner ; she possesses a powerful voice for one so young, and with good tuition ceeded completely in stopping respiration, so that in a few minutes the bull was 
will make an excellent actress. We would advise all who have not witnessed) dead. Both Charley and Hugh M:Bride are alive and well, and still on Island 

i to go next week, as they may never have another opportunity of Dooey Hugh had a knife, and first thought of cutting the bull’s “ wizen,” 
tis layed at the oat of mind suggested the caubeen,” which ended the 
seeing | pis ; ; ; ; | mal’s life without a dying throe, the fear of which deterred Hugh from using the 

Bowery Theatre.—As we predicted, the reduction of prices at this theatre knife. The M*Brides were sued for the value of the bull, but, under the cir- 
has filled the house every night. On Friday evening of last week Mr. J. B. cumstances of the case, the jury decided intheir favour.—Facts from Guwcedore, 
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Anglo American. 
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PutLaDELPHta.—Copies of the Anglo American may be obtained at Colon & 
Adriance’s, Arcade, Chestnut Street. 


SANDS’ SARSAPALILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL JIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPUKE STATE OF THA 


CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 


the Martyr, it is intended that a 
PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC 
shall take place at the ABOLLO SALOON, No. 410 Broadway, on the evening of Friday, 


ec. 4. 
_—™ LODER, Miss NORTHALL, Mdme. ABLAMOWICZ, Miss WATSON, and othe: 
distinguished voealists, including the Choir of Trinity Church, have kindiy volunteered their 
effective aid on this occasion, 

Dr. Hodges to preside. 

Farther particulars in small bills. 


Tickets, 50 cents, to be had at the asual places. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
w7 The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 

THE BRANDRETH PILLS are eutirely Vegetable, and made on those principles which; 
long experience has proved correct. It is now uo speculation, when they are resorted to in) 
sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the stomach and bowels, aud in all! 
lyspeptic and bilious cases, they are a great blessing. Let every family keep these PILLS in 
tne house. If faithfully used wheu there is occasion for medicine, it will be very seldom that 
« Doctor will be required. 

' their bodies to use these Pills. 


This is etiicieatly demoustrated in the healing virtues 
DR. BENJAMIN BRANDRETH’S PILLS. The cares effected by this medicine would fil | 
yolumes. 

Views ou Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Inegular Nervous Sensations. 


gand object of medical science. 


small at first, grow larger from delay, 
And slowly eat their sad and cankering way ; 
Thus by successive throes, the frame is tora, 
Till health and peace of mind alike are goue.”’ 


Phe nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agents which immediately 
anect man with exteraal uature—are singularly prone to have their functions disordered by a 
oppressed condition of the stomach ; the miaate termination of that portion of the aerves ex 
uided upon the organs of digestioa coaveying the morbid impressiou to the Brain. And al 
though the Head eaa, aidountedly, like other orgins, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, i 
tue great majority of cases, the uneasy sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disor-| 
ered Stomach , and, further, there 1s abundant evideuce to prove that crudities in the Stomach 
Pad Bowels can, in every grade of haman existence, give rise to spasmodic action in every or- 
cu of the body ; aud whether we survey it in the sgouising form of Tie Doleresux-—the alarm- 

ig convulsions of the epileptic seizare—or in that irritable coadition of the nerves of the 
eutioued, and be cured by mild evaweaaat and tonic remedies. To relieve a state of so mach 


iffering and distress, (in which body aad mind also participate) BRANDRETH PiLLS are, 


ufideutly recommeaded ; as, by combiaing «romatic tonic and cleansing properties, they re-|| 


we all oppressive accumulations, strengthen the Stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and im- 
port tranquallity to the nervous system : and, in fact, by their geaeral parifying power apou the 
vod, exert a most beneficial influence ia all eases of disease. 


PURIFICATION. 


Iris a settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that uuless the blood is kept free | 


m impurities, the whole sysiem must inevitably become diseased. When the blood become: 
veged, thick, and moves through the veins aud ar:eries with a sluggish motion, we may resi 
Passured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evils, is about to ensue. The utmost care 
Suid greatest precaution are therefore necessary, aud the system should be closely watched 
SThose who generally provide themselves with mild and aperiens p 
S}oence to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. Brandreth’s Ve 
to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so} 
eifectually—cleansing the system—purifying the blood aud removing all andue biliary secre- 


hious. 
>» BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
Dovalways the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles upon whict 
hey are made are so unerriug, that a million 


Remote possibility of a mistake occuriing. Get the geauine, that is all, and the medicine wall! 


NDER the patroaage of the Ladies, and in aid of the Funds of the Church of St. George! 


In all eases of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to || 


|} aking your Sarsaparilla | have been greatly relieved, so much so | 


heart oceasioning wervous palpitatioa—they cau ali frequeutly be traced to the source above 


hysic, should give a pre- | 
getable Universal Pills ap | 


punds could be made per day without the most | 


BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Crv'eneous Erupivns, Pim- 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chrome Sore Hues, Bie gworm 
or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones ena I 'e, Stub- 

| born Uicers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbego, ant 

Also, Chronic Constitutwnal Disorders. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ili. value of this preparation is now widely kuowa, a. evens day the field of 4. weeful- 
ness is extending. It approved and highly reeomine ded by Physis ia rn? is admitted to 
be the most powerful and searching preparation from he cour that nos eyes ote employed in 
Imedical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience ant port tbility comiaining ac th ng 
jour the expressed essence, and is the representative of the Sarsap ia Root, on the same mai 
ser as Quiniae is of Peruvian bark, Morphive of Opies. It is an established few 


igrains of either Quinine or Morphine contain ail the medicimal value of a hirge ensutity of the 
erude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations —aud ne av lid would Cesire to 
idrink gallon mixture, wheu a half pint contaived the some medicinal value. The ® aparilila 
-an be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, ona mode to seit the taste of th patient. 


The following certificate is only another link in the creat chat of srimony to ite merits ; 
South Boltow. Cansda Fest, April 14, 1846. 

Messrs. Sands--Geutlemen : Exposee as we rre to the attacks of disease, and so frequently 
disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannet but look apon the efforts of successful practa 
tioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pr_perat on of Sar- 
saparilla. I heave been severely afflicted for 33 years with a divease, about which Doctors 
idisagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. I tried various remedies but found 
fio relief antil leommenced using your excellent medicine, at which time I was wholly con- 
Afver using ita few mouths, | now am enabled to walk about, ride ont, and 


| 
| 
| 


|fined to my bed. 


‘ 2: lien} rree of he ic attribute ent se of Scads’s Ss 
DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of hamanity, to ameliorate the pangs of disease, is the jenjoy a comfortable degree of health, which | attribute entirely to the use a aArsapa 


lrilla. Please accept my assurance of gratitude aud regard. JOHN M. NORRIS, 
| Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
rue, REY. T. Mi. MERRINIAN., 
Further Testimony.—The follow ing is an extract from a letter received from Rev. Vm, Ga- 


sashia 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1846. 

I have been afflicted with a severe pain in my side, oceasioned by a diseased 
suffering at times what language cannot convey, but since 
hat Ihave been able to at 
| end to my busisess, and preach occasionally for the last ffieen months. | wholly discarded all 

ther medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which 1 caa recommend in truth and sine 
re to all chose who are ia auy way afflicted with any species of serofulons complaints. There 
jhave beeu some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vieinity 


Messrs. Sands : 
iver, for the last tweuty years ; 


Mrs. 1. Shaw, bw the use 


1] six bottles, wes restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 


| \W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with E.rysipelas, was entirely cured by the use of 
few bottles. —Yours, truly, WM. GALUSHA. 

For farther particulars aud conclusive evidence of its superior Value and eieacy, see pamph 
lets, which may be obtained of Ageuts gratis. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugzgists, 100 Fulton Street, corners of William, 
|New York. 

Sold also by Joha Helland & Co,, Montreal ; John Massou, Quevee ; J. W. Brent, Kingston ; 
8. F. Urquhart, Torouto ; T. Bickle, Himilton ; and by Drug s generally thronghvut the 
| United States and Canacs. Price Si per b Six bottles for 25. 
| The public «re respectfnily requested to remembers thot it is San’s’ Sarsaparil!a that has 
and is constantly achieving such remarkable enres of the most d:* cult cliss of diseases to 
which the human frame is subject ; therefore esk for Sands’ Sersapari!la, and take no orher. 


SIGHT RESTORED, AND INFLAMMATION OF TRE FYES CURED 


BY THE ROMAN EYE BALSAY 
A SPECIFIC OINTMENT FOR DISEASES OF THE EY®. 

yy HOUSANDS ase suffering from weak eyes, or inflammation of he eye-lids, 

—— ao severe as to deprive them of all the enjoyments of life, avd vender ex- 

a \- istence itself almost a burthen to them, when they might in « very short time 

ve completely cured, and their eyes restored to their natural brightness, by using 

| _ the celebrated ROMAN FYE BALSAM. There is wo article prepared that 

jis so immediately certain to remove the pain and inflammation from the eye-li’-, wd restore 

ithe sight. Any disease or weakness of the eye that can be cared without an operation, will 

quickly to the specific effect of this pleasant Many people lave been re 

lstored to sight by a few applications of this valuable Balsam, after other means have faiied to 

igive them relief. In smail jars, price 25 cents. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist, 273 Broadway. corner of Chaynhers 
;Street, New York, (Successox to A. B. Sauds & Sold also by the most respectable Drug- 


ove you fall satisfaction. 

When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for iufection, ss laud ploaghed and | 
Jurowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the | R. GEORGE LODER begs to announce that, at the requesi of mau» friends. he has 
Pwitication of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked with sicknes: | | formed en Orchestra of the most talented professors apon the plan of the celebrated 
Biould do the same, JULLIEN, being ready upou the shortest notice to attend Fetes Champetres, Matioees, Musi 

Ladies shoold use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensare them from severe sick | jcales, Fetes Solemnels, Soirees Musicales, Concerts, and all Musical Performances. Mr. Loder 

f the stomach, aud geuerally speaking, eatirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are ‘flatters himself that the kind appreciation by the Pablic of his endeavours io promote the ef- 
mless. They inerease the powers of life ; they do not depress them. f nis Par 


gists in the United States. Sept 19-3m, 


Females will find |ficiency of Instrumental Performances will be a cuarantee of the excellence of 
Aiem to seeure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, se | 
PPiien prey deut at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectual remedy 
here is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used | 
vmeroas Iadies throuch their coufiaement. 
wsictans Whe recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives | 
Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the , and carry | 
1 the cormupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as to give every day ease and ples 
nie 


| 0: Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 | 
wery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, Brooklyn. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
(A TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and wo operations upon that organ from 9 to: | 
4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- | 
iis frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, the disease often: 
sing without any apparent cause, aud the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
minent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
sty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinctly defined, but ran into each other— 
ion becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
rk moving spots or motes seem to float iu the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied. 
) pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
sltreatment, terminating in total loss of vision. | 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The most, 
cterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with diffieulty be 
stinguished from the natural. 
SPECT ACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of 
dence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. 


PIANO FORTES. 


glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- | 
Spt.13-ly. | 


Dr. Brandreth con refer to many of ovr fiest\! 


TERMS—For full Orchestra, or any number of Masicians, may be known upon application 
ro Mr. LODER, No. 9 Varick Street, St. John’s Park. Sepc Sof. 


f{INUTE 
BY THE USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE®. 
HIS is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the gums 
iu One minute. 

The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will perma 
uently eure | tooth to which it may be applied. 

Prepared and Solid by HENRY JOHNSON, Draggist and Chemist, 273 Broodway, cor. 
Chamber Street,—Granite Buildings—(suceessor to A.B. Sands & Co.) Sold also by all 
spectable Druggists in the United States. Price 25 cents. Ser.19-3m. 


LIFE _ASSURANCR. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY,® 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Acsu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums pail (see table) ; aise 
the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


or necessity. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 
it the last anunal investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 3) to 85 per cent on the 


premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES. 


DURCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY, Ave. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. | | 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. | $ $ =< $ | £ $ 
1837 | 108875} 500 24 80 03 2298 
LAP-WELDED i} 1838 | 96076} 435 53 | 67 63 beat 
_ 16 FEET Lono, AND FRom 1 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, resi | 56686) 947 30 37 54 . 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of «+ : cur 
28 Platt Street, NY.) UNITED STATES AGENCY. 
For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and .eport of last avo 
m _ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. (15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society's pamphlet, to be obtained at cheir office, 74 Wall crea” 
| E Subseriber is constantly receiviug fresh supplies of every description of the above wel! iNew York. 


known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept on hano, consisting of patent, Mag- 
” Bonum, Damascas and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine and | 
‘ium poiats ; Caligeaphic, (illustrated_ecards). Peravian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa- | 
t Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
ross each. Together with an excellent article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
ton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxe:,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and tine- | 
“sof point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes; holders | 
! every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers so- | 
cited, by ; HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, ij 
Oct. comer of Gold-st. | 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D. 
Alexander Hossack, M.D. New York. 
Keene. 
BANKERS—The Merchont’s Bank, New York. 
STANDING COUNSEL 


W. Van Hook, Esq., New York. J. Meredith, Esq , Baltimore. 
SOLICITOR at New York, Joha Hone, Fsq. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local Board. 


EY 


J. LEANDER STARR, Generel Agent Oc Sa 
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NovemBer 28. 


144 The Anglo American. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 105 Chesnut Street. 


ILIS popular house, lately kept by the Messrs. SANDERSON, has now passed into posses-| | 


of tae uades .gned, who has re-fitted, re-furuished, papered and painted it, throughout 
—and made sch additivas to it, as may condace more to the comfort of travellers. 

An elegant LADIES’ ORDINARY, GENTLEMEN’S DINING SALOON, and several 
large PARLOLURS, have veen added—and the Table, Bedding, and Attend it is di ined 
shail be equa! (o avy im the couctry. 

Convenient BATH-ROOMS have also been fitted up, by the present proprietor, in the house, 
and every care wil! be taken to please those who may cail on him, 

Gg A POST COACH, belonging to the “ Franklin House,” will be in attendance at the 
He aud Steamboat Lendigs to take passeugers to this House, for 25 ceuts each, including 
uggage. 

The Subscribes respectfuily solicits a share of the Public patronage,—and having retained the 


services of Mr. JAMES M. SANDERSON, as Caterer for the Estabiishment, believes that) | 


the fullest satistaction will be realized by all his guests. 
The Office and Books are in charge of Mr. GHORGE P. BURNHAY, (late of Boston), 
who will be happy to meet his iviends at the * FRANKLIN.” D. K. MINOR, 
Noy. 14-2m, Proprietor. 


THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUEKRIAN GALLERY, 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S 


WARDED THE COLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUK FIRST PREMIUMS, and) 


. TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGLERKEOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any Weacher im exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. Jly. 25-tf. 


BEAR’S OIL. 
HIGHLY SCENTED AND PURE FOR THE HAIR. 


F ali the preparations for the HAIR, or WHISKERS, nothing equals 


B> stores the Hear to the Bald, aud will effectually preserve it from falling 
Sep off in cuy event. It was long noted by such eminent Physicians and Che- 
mists as Sir Humphrey Davy aud Sir Henry Halford, that pure Bear’s 
© Grease, properly prepared, was the best thing ever discovered for the pre 
servation che isair, or resioring it when Bald. The subscriber has saved no expense in get- 
ting the gennine Bear's Grease, from Canada and elsewhere, and prepared it in such a manner 
that the Vii, combined with iis high perfume, renders it indispensable for the toilet and dress- 
ing-room of all, 

repared and Sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Druggist and Chemist, 273 Broadway corner 
Chanwer Street, —trauin te Baildings—(successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) In bottles, 50 cents 
for large, 26 cents for sinall. Sept.19-3m. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JCHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
HE Subscriber r -spectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the weli known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted aud put in the best possible order. ; 
By close attentior to the comfort of his tuests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the pa- 
tron: ge }.cretofere so liberaliy bestowed aj on him, JOHN MeDONNELL. 
Natchez, Marth 19, 1549 Aug. 1-Gmp. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
he Creat Western Steam Ship Co.'s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse powes, B. R. Morthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1000 hoize mowei, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. © der, are intended to sail as fullows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From New York. 


the Oil prepared from BEAR’S GREASE. Ia most instances it re-| | 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

| ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
pe vines, &e. Orders for 


ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Gra: 
i TS of choice flowers taste- 


|Fruit and Ornamental Trces, supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUE 


‘fully put up at all seasons. 
Nb Es rienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen 


tlemeu supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with places, by apply- 
‘ing to Wim. Laird. Ap. 20-11. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By seuding a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 


Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs 
Jly 4-ly. 


| Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. 


| 


\ AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 
‘ cipe Segars in all thei: variety. {7G LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL en the 11th of each 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool, 
SHERIDAN F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Nov. 11. 
| GARRICK, B. |. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
| ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy. 26. Jan. 11. 
B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 1 


| SIDDONS, E. 1. 

| These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
‘with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

| Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
jsage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
lexpericnced masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

| Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
|packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 
lapply to EB. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. : 

| Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
jnewspapers 1 cent each. 

| Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of News rs to discontinue 
jall Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID. 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
‘that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Galina fron NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
\WATERLOO, W. Allen, July 11. Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James ©. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, | Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
|}VIRGINIAN. W. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


| These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
jconvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
— to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight ot passage, 
apply to 
Phy 24-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
| AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2ist of each mouth, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
jsucceeding day. 
| Ships. Captains. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, 
|Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, 


From New York. From Liverpool. 
Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,);April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 


Dy un Liverpool. 


Satarday - Lith April. | Thursday - - - - 7th May. 
Satu-dev - 30ch May. | Thursday - - - - 25th June.) 
Satnid-y - 25th July. | Thursday - 20th Aug.) 
Saturday ° - - Sept. | Thursday - - Sth Oct.! 


| 
Sist Cet. | Thursday 26th Nov | 


Satarda - 
GREAT BRITAIN 


From New York. 


'|Heury Clay. Ezra Nye. 


Independence, F. P. Allen, 
Apri6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6.)May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21, 
These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jaud comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
jinducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
_to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of —— 


Satnrdar . 9th May. | Saturday - 6th June.|} The of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descri 
Taesir; 5 7th July. | Saturday Ist Aug,||tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli 
- - 26th Aug. | Tuesday = - - - 22d Sept.| Cation to the Stewards. 

Tuesday Oct. Tuesday 17th Noy,||. Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 


Fare fo | yorpoo! per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 

Foe pe Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen. way of the Agencies. 

Por t*) chi or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 

New York, 27th Febr@ary, 1946. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


TO BOSTON, cia NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-kiowa aud popul sr steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000) 
tons each, built expressly tor Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great ee and) 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 

ernoon excepi Suaday. 

Passengeis from Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’clock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following mocing. Those from New York leave Pier; 
No. 1, Battery Plac., at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed 1n} 
the Morning Train tor Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, Fin private; 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change} 
from Touts to Cars, an annoyance so much oe of, especially by Ladies and Fainilies 
travelling in other lines between New York cad Boston. 

The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester leaves New York on Monday, Wednesday, and 


The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 


The Boats, going and ret:rning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, and expeditious route for Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford passen- 


rs. 
For Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., Ro. § State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. In} 
ProviJence, to the Agent at the Depot at India Point, and in New York of the Agents on the; 
Whasf, ond at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jly4-6m. 
JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE. 

IIS place aow belongs to Mi. HENRY JOHNSON, a partner in the Inte firm of A. B. 
T Sands & Co. No establishme.t of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known, —situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings) ,—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest naportation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &e. The fashionable resident and traveller will find at Johnson’s a magniticent as- 
sortment, at a low cost. Jly L)-tf. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, &c., 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, lo5 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowledge.” 
—Volume for 1845 i Sew complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 

9. THE SUPPLEMENT To THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any, 
announcement, to point out the volue of this “ Supplement to the Cyclopwdia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field, 
© fknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissidns of matters 


which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 


possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the! 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or in parts. ae 

3. Also, TRE PENNY CYCLOP-DIA of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its origina) issue ina 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated... From its commence-| 
ment it has been supported by.a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective de 
ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 


My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


|Pachages seat by them, unless recular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas» 
GR TURN & Co., 78 South-st., N 2 S 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


| LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
| To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 


ems LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 


will succeed each orher, in the order in which they are named, sailing panctually from 
\NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from §NDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. — 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10' Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. t 
Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, i) 
| Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland, FE. Knight, 16, 10, 10 | April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria, FE. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nev. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 10, 10, 10} May 1, Sepe. 1, Jan. 3 
\Hendrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
|Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
'Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | 10, 10, 10| June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
| Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators? 
Great cave will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best Saciieien 4 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
jLiquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters$ 
|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 


| OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
} HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
| following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
succeeding day, viz. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Live ). 
‘Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. t, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, | W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Ang. 1, Dee. 1, April J 
‘Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 ~ 16, 16, 16 
\Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 6, 16| Sept, 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 6, 16 
'New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 


‘Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, t 
Yorkshire,new | D. G, Bailey. | 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thei: Cabin accommodations, 
cor in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade, 
| The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of | gers. Punctuality 
‘as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
| The of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
ithe Stewards if required. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
|passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
jn 27 volumes antes or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. ° Fb. 21-tf. 
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